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“The Minuteman” at Lexington. 
4 To be Dedicated April 19, 1900. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


“The Minuteman.”’—French’s noble 
statue at Concord, Massachusetts, is known to 
many New Englanders. Today, April 19th, 
in the adjoining town of Lexington, another 
“Minuteman’’ will be unveiled. Our cover-page 
illustration gives a fair idea of the simplicity 
and dignity of this work, which was wrought by 
Mr. Henry H. Kitson, the Boston sculptor, and 
presented to the town of Lexington by Mr. 
Francis Brown Hayes. Lexington Green is of 
course the home of it. The figure of the Minute- 
man, eight and one-half feet high, is set with 
symbolic fitness upon a base of boulders, so that 
the whole structure is twenty feet in height. 
This base is useful as well as beautiful, since it 
admits of a drinking-fountain; yet it will be 
seen that these prosaic details are so skilfully | 
treated that they rather assist than mar the 
general effect. 


| 





Some wonderful stories, highly compli- 
mentary to the intelligence of the brute creation, 
are sent to Our Dumb Animals. For instance, | 
one anecdote that drifted in not long ago told of a 
horse which was fond of beefsteak. While going | 
along the street one day this horse scented al 
family dinner, whereupon he broke out of the | 
shafts, walked up two flights of stairs, drove out | 
the family and ate the steak. All this is said to | 
have happened in New England. And yet there 
are people who maintain that Hawthorne was 
our only great master of the art of fiction! 

A life on the ocean wave is something 
to sing songs about, provided one can do it on 
a steam-yacht in June weather. It seems less 
romantic in winter, when one is staggering up 
and down the New England coast at the mercy 
of the hurricane. We are reminded of the expe- 
rience of the schooner William P. Hood which 
left Baltimore for Boston February 6th, and was 
helped into port by Cape Cod life-savers March 
10th, thus completing in thirty-two days a voyage 
that under favoring conditions would take only a 
week. Wet, cold, hungry, sleepless, bruised by 
the sweeping seas, these men spent a month that 
it is not pleasant even to think about. The only 
tolerable element in the situation is the fact that 
theirs was a stanch craft, and at last they got’ 
home. 


Daniel Webster used to live in Marshfield, 
Massachusetts, and a recent occurrence proves 
that the town did not lose the last of her states- 
men when “the godlike Daniel’’ departed. It 
appears that the temperance people got careless 


at the March meeting, and it was voted, by a| {| 


small majority, to license the sale of liquor. 
Thereupon the no-license forces promptly rallied, 
and it was also voted that five thousand dollars 
be raised and appropriated, to be expended in 
maintaining order; that only five hundred dollars 
be taken from the town funds, the other forty- 
five hundred dollars to be taken from the sum 
realized by the sale of liquor licenses; and that 
the price of each license be one million dollars! 
We do not learn that any saloon-keeper has 
arranged to locate in Marshfield—yet. 

The game preserve at Washington, Mas- 
sachusetts, wherein Mr. William C. Whitney 
treasures buffalo and other strange cattle, was 
mentioned in this column some weeks ago. By 
way of supplement we note that Mr. Whitney 
has just presented to the New York Zodlogical 
Society two buffalo bulls named respectively 
“McKinley” and ‘‘Cleveland.” McKinley came 
from the Massachusetts place; Cleveland, since 
last July, has had a half-acre pen all to himself, 
on the Austin Corbin estate at Blue Mountain 
Park, New Hampshire. The melancholy truth 
is that Cleveland hasa bad temper. Seven years 
ago, wher he was ten years old, he killed a bull 
named “Stevenson,’’ by the summary process of 
jamming him through a stone wall. Last winter 
he tossed another bull overa fence. A little later 
he disembowelled a horse, whose rider barely 
escaped the same fate. Therefore Cleveland will 
be kept in solitary confinement until he dies or 
reforms. 

It tends to provoke derision to speak of such 
an imprisoned beast as a “tame’’ buffalo, but he 
is probably not much wilder than any other 
buffaloes that now survive. No one disputes that 
the prairie-roving type of buffalo has succumbed 
to the pressure of advancing civilization. There 
is a woman in Hartford who cannot readily 
sympathize with persons who mourn that fact. 
She owns ten thousand pairs of buffalo horns. 
It appears that about twenty years ago a brother 
of hers was engaged in purchasing rights of way 
for the Great Northern Railroad. Buffalo bones 
were then being shipped East by car-loads, to be 
ground into fertilizer; and this wise Yankee, 
realizing that the horns would some day be rare, 
bought all he could get, and laid them away. 
Recently he gave them to his sister, the Hartford 
woman. She has a substantial monopoly of a 
highly salable article, and jewellers do not disdain 
to ornament and retail her beautiful wares. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


have been for years generous pat- 
rons of our store, and the fact that 
they come back again and again 
for more goods assures us that 
the prices have been fair and the 
goods satisfactory. 


again this year — 1900—and shall 
try to offer you better values, if 
possible, than ever before. We've 
a story to tell you about 


ARPEI 


that will interest you. Not about 
new makes, new mills, new brands. 
Not that. We shall sell you the 
same old reliables that we have 
handled for years. Our story for 
1900 is woven into new patterns, 
new figures, new combinations of 
colors, wonderful effects in the 
blending of tints that make the 
opening of each new piece a new 
surprise. You can form no idea 
of what they are like till you see 
them, so we ask: 


Last year our business in rugs was 
the greatest in our history, but 
this year will be greater. Every 
housewife likes to *‘ change things 


We Want Your Trade 


Will You Please Call ? 


about” and alter the appearance of 
her rooms. Nothing helps in doing 
this more than 


Change the setting of the furniture a 
little, throw a rug here, another one there, 
put a bright spot in that dark corner, and 
the whole aspect of the room is changed 
completely. Our stocks of 


Turkish, Indian, Persian 


rugs were never so complete. We have 
also a fine selection of the old stand-b 
Smyrnas, and (unknown to — people 


we are the e 


usive handlers 


SAXONY RUGS 


in Boston. 


CHINA MATTING is oes in favor, 


and we 


sanitary 


have lots of It’s a cheap, 
floor - covering, and gives a 


chamber a cool, light, dainty appearance. 
This is all we can take space to tell you 
here — we'll tell you the rest when you 


! 
y Joel Goldthwait & Co., 


169 Washington St., Boston. 


Near Cornhill and Adams Sq. Subway Station. 
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I wish I had a 
Bac Nervease Powder. 
Aw 
Nervease cures a Headache in 5 minutes. 25c. 
—all druggists, or by mail. Sample size, roc. 
“1. would as soon think of being without flour » 
in the house as to be without NERVEASE. Have 
used it for 10 years.”’—B. Reynolds, Webster, Mass. 
. 


NERVEASE CO., BOSTON. 
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New Arnold 
Rubber Heels 


Are whole heels, not mere lifts, 
and have no large nail-holes to 
bring the dirt into the house, and 
will outwear any other heel. 


ORDER OF YOUR DEALER. 
We send a pair by mail to any address for 35c. 


C. $. PIERCE, Sole Mfr., Brockton, Mass. 

















5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


with a 
Dighton Fit: 
Faby i 
ig hton Firaace 
If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 


write to us for a price on a new 
Dieuton. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
Write for Catalogue. a Taunton, Mass. 


Heat 
Your 
House 
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“Cook in Cormfort.’’ 





PRIMUS STOVES. 


The quickest, hottest, most easily governed 
and convenient cooking fire ever devised. 
The stove illustrated is 84 inches high and 8% 
inches wide. It will boil a gallon of cold water 
in 12 minutes and do a six-pound roast to a 
turn in one hour. With an oven it is perfect 
for baking. It costs only $3.75, and pays for 
itself in three months in fuel saved, to say noth- 
ing of its wonderful convenience and comfort. 

It burns vaporized kerosene, and is safer than 
any coal or wood stove. Fuel costs one cent 
for two hours. No odor or smoke. 

FREE.— We want to send every housekeeper a book- 


let about our complete line of Primus Blue Flame 
Stoves and Ranges, for kitchens, camps, yachts. 


| THE PRIMUS CO., Dept. B, 197 Fulton St., N. Y. 


GLOBE GASLIGHT CO., 77 Union Street, Boston, 
New its. 





England Agen’ 
That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 














Disconnected in Front, with Elastic Gores at Sides. 
Where the Cresco is not kept by dealers $I 00 
it will be sent, postpaid, for............. ° 

Drab or White, Long. 
Short or Medium Length. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., 
° JACKSON, MICH. 
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LABASTINE is the original and 
only durable wall coating, en- 
tirely different from all lso- 
mines. Ready for use in white 
or fourteen beautiful tints by 
adding cold water. 


ADIES naturally prefer ALA- 
BASTINE for walls and ceil- 
ings, because it is pure, clean, 
durable. Put up in dry pow- 
dered form, in five-pound pack- 
ages, with full directions. 


LL kalsomines are cheap, tem- 
porary preparations made from 
whiting, chalks, clays, etc., and 
stuck on walls with decaying 
animal glue. ALABASTINE is 
not a kalsomine. 


EWARE of the dealer who says 

he can sell you the “same 
thing’’ as ALABASTINE or 
“something just as good.” ~He 
is either not posted or is trying 
to deceive you. 


ND IN OFFERING something 
he has bought cheap and tries 
to sell on ALABASTINE’S de- 
mands, he may not realize the 
damage you wiil suffer by a 
kalsomine on your walls. 


ENSIBLE dealers will not buy 
a lawsuit. Dealers risk one by 
selling, and consumers by using, 
infringement. Alabastine Co. 
own right to make wall coating 
to mix with cold water. 


HE INTERIOR WALLS of every 

church and school should be 
coated only with pure, durable 
ALABASTINE. It safeguards 
health. Hundreds of tons used 
yearly for this work. 


N BUYING ALABASTINE cus- 
tomers should avoid getting 
cheap kalsomines under differ- 
ent names. Insist on havin 
our goods in pacteans oad 
properly labelled. 


UISANCE of wall paper is obvi- 
ated by ALABASTINE. It can 
be used on plastered walls, wood 
ceilings, brick or canvas. A 
child can brush it on. It does 
not rub or scale off. 


STABLISHED in favor. Shun 
allimitations. Ask paint dealer 
or druggist for tint card. Write 
us for interesting booklet, free. 
ALABASTINE CO., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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CHOCOLATES 


MADE BY 


Yah 








545 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
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No other range so 


good as the MAGEE 


Because none other made like 
it. Embodies all the most 
Practical, most advanced 
cooking ideas to date. It 
makes hard cooking seem 
easy, and easy cooking 
seem easier. It cooks accord- 
ing to the most developed 
cooking laws. That’sall. The 
Magee saves labor, saves fuel, 
saves time and promotes good 
temper. Sold by leading 
dealers. 


“MAGEE FURNACE C9, 
MAGEE HEATERS 





MAKERS OF THE 
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THE RANGE MAKES THE COOKING; MAGEE MAKES 


32-38 UNION ST. 


BosTONn. 


* RANGES 
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(2) A TALE OF SCHOOL TEACHING 
-|IN ALASKA EDITED BY 
ra C-A-STEPHENS 








In Four Chapters. a a One. 


story of school life in the far north 

were related at Seattle by Mr. V. C. 
Gambell, who with his young wife taught 
the Eskimo school at St. Lawrence Island 
for three years. Their fate was a melan- 
choly one. After a visit to their home 
during the winter and spring of 1898, they 
started to return to their school, and sailed 
from Seattle on the schooner Jane Grey. 
Off Cape Flattery a heavy gale was encoun- 
tered, during which the schooner sprung 
a leak, and sank within a few minutes. 
Thirty-two of the passengers, including Mr. 
and Mrs. Gambell, perished. The Eskimo 
pupils of these brave teachers looked in 
vain for them to reappear, and at the time 
of writing no one has been found to take 
their place. But while they were in Alaska, 
they had many strange and dangerous ex- 
periences. Mr. Gambell’s narrative was 
substantially as follows. 

Upon St. Lawrence Island in the Bering 
Sea stands the schoolhouse which, of all 
those over which the American flag flies, 
is farthest west. There is a school at Point 
Barrow, in the Arctic Ocean, which is 
farther north, but the one on St. Lawrence 
Island is the farthest over toward Siberia, 
to the northwest. 

St. Lawrence Island lies almost within 
the Arctic Circle, at the southerly entrance 
to Bering Straits. Nothing larger than 
tundra grass, lichens and a few low willows 
grows on its bleak, copper-colored hills and 
frozen marshes. Formerly, there were 
three Eskimo villages, but in 1888-9, many 
of the natives died of starvation. It is said 
that they had sold all they possessed to 
smugglers in exchange for liquor. Now 
there is one village of three hundred and 
fifty souls, at the western end of the island. 
The people live almost wholly by hunting 
the walrus. 

The lumber for the first schoolhouse was 
shipped from San Francisco, in 1891; and 
a strong, plain structure, 
forty feet in length by 


‘T'« incidents and particulars of this 







by the carpenters of the 
ship that brought it, on 


exactly one thousand 
dollars. 

Mrs. Gambell and 
I were carried to the 


States revenue steam- 
er Bear, and landed 
September 15, 1894. 
By way of introduc- 


twenty in width, was built | yeh-yeh-yehs! 


| ance of hilarity. 
the outskirts of the native | 
village, at a cost of | 


island by the United | 


ing us, Captain Healy announced to the people | 


through an interpreter that we were two white 
teachers who would live at the schoolhouse 
and teach the children to “make book-talk.” 


He added a warning that they must treat us | 


well. 


| 


| heads rudely shaven. 





































obliged to cook for ourselves. I found a 
spring of water at a distance, and after- 
ward dug a kind of well. Ice had already 
begun to form at night. I calked the 


walls of the house, banked it, and made 
ready generally 
winter. 

After this, for six weeks, we, the 
teachers, were obliged to be pupils and 


for the long, terrible 


** TUMMASOK NEARLY PUT OUT THE BLAZE BY WHACKING AWAY AT THE BEAR'S FACE WITH 


Their greasy, flat faces, pug 
noses and broad mouths added to the appear- 
The native garb made their 
thick-set figures seem still more squat; and 
most of the men might have been taken for fat 
friars, since nearly all had the crowus of their 
If their laughter was 
disconcerting, what shall I call their language? 

Their few English words, picked up from 
whalemen and smugglers, were mostly terrible 
oaths, and still more revolting expressions. As 
they crowded forward, laughing, they poured 
forth a torrent of this awful language. Of 
course they did not in the least comprehend 
what it signified to us, and later we learned 
that all this was only their way of making us 
welcome. But you can imagine how shocked 
we were, and with what haste I conducted my 
wife to the school building. 

Hardly had we shut the door before about 


Nevertheless, we were not without mis-| forty wolfish dogs came about the house, where 
At length 


giving when set ashore among these strange-| they barked and howled for hours. 


looking people, and reflected that after the|I made a large whip with a 


Bear left we would be alone with them for a | stick and a piece of rope, and 


year, cut off from all communication with the | at last drove them yelping “yet “4 


outside world, and entirely at their mercy. | away. 


What might not happen to us in that time? | 


My wife cried a little for loneliness as the Bear | to the shamans, or sorcerers. 
| That night three of them 

A year’s supply of flour, meat, hard biscuit | kindled a ring of fires on the 
and canned goods had been landed for us and | beach, and held a séance. As 
put in the schoolhouse, one-half of which was | I walked past the place and 


Steamed away. 


But the dogs were nothing 


partitioned off as our private room. Coal, too, | saw the “doctors’’ lying on the 
had been landed for our fuel, as there is no | | ground within the ring, muttering incantations, 
wood on the island except driftwood, probably | a hunter, named Koogak, came after me and 


from the Anadir and the Yukon River. 


| good-naturedly warned me, by signs, not to 


On first landing, we knew hardly a word of | look at the fire lest the “spirits’? should enter 


the native language, a very difficult one. I| my body. 


As we had been warned that the 


wish the Eskimos had been equally ignorant! | shamans are always jealous of white teachers, | 
As we stepped ashore, they greeted us with | we were somewhat afraid of them, and alto- 


boisterous laughter. 
hands on their hips, literally shaking with what 


seemed merriment, and ejaculating a chorus of | of furniture. 


They stood with their | gether it was a “blue” night for us. 


The next day we arranged our small supply 
Having no servant, we were 











learn the native names of things. As the 
dialect of these Mahlemiuts differs somewhat 
from that of other Eskimos in Alaska, what I 
had previously learned helped me but little. 

The people of this island—who are all one 
large family, much related, which has lived 
here for many generations—were now leaving 
their summer tents and moving into their igloos, 
or winter houses, which are largely under- 
ground, and are entered through a short tunnel. 
These habitations were much warmer than the 
schoolhouse. 

The first of these winter houses to which I 
took my wife “to call,” was that of Koogak, 
the hunter, who lived near us and had five 
children. He had come voluntarily to help me 
in banking my house and putting up the 
school-bell, and we had become well acquainted. 
After creeping through the entranceway, which 
was no more than four feet high, we found 
ourselves in a circular space, which had low 
bunks about the greater part of it, and in the 
centre of which a large oi! lamp 
was burning. 

Koogak’s wife had just brought 
in from their outer storehouse a 
piece of fat, raw walrus flesh, as 
large as a ham, from which she 
was cutting small chunks and 
feeding two little girls — quaint, 
chunky infants, who, on catching 
sight of me, hid behind some skins 
hung up around the walls. A 
boy whom they called Moosu ( Bubby ) rushed 
forward and shook hands with Mrs. Gambell, 
somewhat to her astonishment. He had 
learned that shaking hands is the American 
mode of greeting, ana wished to be polite. 

The mother laughed much and repeated over 
and over again her few English words. Soon 
another boy came in whose name his father told 
us was Heezy-Cry. Fora long time we could 


not guess what name was meant, and my wife | 
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was much shocked on learning that Heezy-Cry 
was their pronunciation of the name of the 
Saviour. I mention this to show that they 
attached as little meaning to sacred words as 
to oaths. 

Another near neighbor was Neewak. He 
lived in a large house with two shamans, 
called Toolluk and Aabwook, and had no other 
family. These “‘medicine-men”’ claimed that 

they had, two months before, saved Nee- 
wak’s life. According to the code prevailing 
there his life was therefore theirs, and he 
must work to support them. It was asifa 
family physician, after curing a patient of 
fever, should come to his house to board for 
the rest of his life. If the patient refused 
to settle, the “‘doctor’’ would bewitch him, 
“steal his heart’? and fill him with evil 
spirits. The shamans are all great rascals, 
and like some other rascals in other coun- 
tries, they contrive to live on the fat of the 
land. 

Calling on our Mahlemiut neighbors 
would have been more agreeable if the 
odors inside their igloos had been less terri- 
ble; my wife could endure them for but a 
short time, and had little relish for her 
supper after a visit to one of them. 

It was not until the first of November, 
when the days had grown very short, that 
we felt sure we knew words enough to open 
school and begin teaching. I told Koogak 
that we would “make books talk” the next 
day at the schoolhouse, and that all the 
children must come when I rang the bell. 
He at once went as my messenger to all the 
houses in the neighborhood 
and spread the news. 

My wife was so much ex- 
cited the next morning that 
she could hardly prepare our 
breakfast. At ten I began 
ringing the bell, and with 
the first stroke we heard a 
mighty confused shouting. 
All were coming on the run 
—not only the children, 
but their parents, men and 
women, old and young, the 
women bringing their babies 
in their hoods, and all hurry- 
ing, as if to secure choice 
seats! Every one was shout- 
ing with laughter. Never 
before did teachers see such 
a race to reach the school- 
house. At least twenty dogs, 
each one barking madly, 
were coming, too. 

Mrs. Gambell turned pale. 
“What do they mean ?” she exclaimed. “‘What 
are the old ones coming for? Are they going 
to kill us ?”’ 

“Don’t you hear them laugh ?” I said. 

“They would laugh at anything,” she re- 
plied. 

I opened the outside door of the schoolroom, 
and in they all came, over two hundred of 
them, pell-mell, and six or seven dogs besides. 

As the schoolroom was only twenty-five feet 
long by twenty feet wide, they packed it as full 
as a sardine-box. We could hardly stir inside. 
For a while I did not know what to do. The 
noise and the odors were unspeakable; and 
worst of all, men, women and boys were repeat- 
ing all their store of shocking English words, 
by way of showing their knowledge. Imagine, 
if you can, the scene inside that room! I do not 
believe that any two teachers ever before had 
such a gathering of pupils. 

“Oh, what shall we do?” my wife said to 
me, almost crying. “What shall we do with 
them ?” 

“Oh, we shall manage all right,”’ I replied. 
“But we must get rid of the dogs.” For 
these curs were barking and snapping at each 
sother. 

I then spoke to Koogak, and told him that it 
was necessary that the room should be quiet, 
that the dogs must be put out, and that the 
people must all sit down. Koogak instantly 
bawled out the orders; and the next moment 
those dogs went out, heels over head. Some 
were kicked out, some were flung out bodily 
over the heads of the throng. 

Then the people, still laughing, began to sit 
down. Some sat on the school seats, some on 
the tops of the desks, some on the floor and 
some on each other. Mrs. Gambell and myself 
were crowded close against the blackboard 
and remained standing. One old shaman was 
almost touching me with his greasy head: and 
a woman with a fat baby peeping over her 


THE POKER.”’ 
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shoulders was so nearly under my feet that I 
dared not step. 

But it was the best-tempered crowd I ever 
faced. ‘Their broad smiles were something never 
to be forgotten. Koogak had bidden them all 
hold their tongues, and they were trying hard to 
keep still, but looked ready to burst into a roar. | 
Numbers of babies were gurgling and chuckling. 

1 felt we must do something to catch their 
attention, so I asked Mrs. Gambell, who is clever 
at sketching, to take a piece of chalk and draw a 
walrus on the blackboard behind us. She did so 
in some trepidation, but so well that before she 
had added the tail-flippers I saw a gleam of 
recognition in the faces around us. 

When I pointed and asked, “What is that?” 
there was a shout of “Aabwook!’ and they 
all—men, women and children—kept repeating 
the word until Koogak had to tell them to hold 
their tongues. 

When silence prevailed again, I said, “ Yes, 
aabwook;’’ and Mrs. Gambell then printed that 
word in English letters. 

I then said, “Aabwook, English Walrus ;” 
and Mrs. Gambell then printed that word beside 
the first. I then pronounced it three or four times 
and singling out first one, then another, beginning 
with Koogak, bade each repeat it after me. 
They did so with great gusto, but their Eskimo 
tongues made a bad job of walrus—it was volvus 
and olvus and wolwus and I know not what 
else. I kept them at the word, however, particu- 
larly the boys, till each one could pronounce it 
passably well. This was not accomplished with- 
out prodigious contortions of their thick lips. 

Then I had Moosu stand on a box at the board 
and print the words, which, with Mrs. Gambell 
showing him how and guiding his fingers some- | 
what, he did pretty well. To see Moosu print | 
“book-talk” pleased them all very much; they | 
seemed to think he was on the highroad to eru- | 
dition, and even the old shaman grinned fright- 
fully. All sat breathlessly watching the printing, 
but when Mrs. Gambell rubbed it out they laughed 
uproariously. To see the words disappear was to | 
them very funny. | 

After walrus we took up, in the same way, | 
oomiak, meaning boat; pussy, meaning seal ; | 
parka, meaning coat, and ten other words. That | 
was the first day’s lesson, and gave us two hours | 
of the hardest work. At the end of that time the | 
state of the small room, packed so full of these | 
uncleanly people, was such that an intermission 
was highly desirable. 

We had but one session that day, but that was 
enough to rob my wife of all appetite for dinner. 
But in undertaking to teach and civilize barba- 
rous people, one must not be squeamish. It is no 
holiday task. If one is not sustained by a high 
purpose he will soon be very homesick. 

On the next day not quite so many came, and 
we began to get to work in a more orderly 
manner. We did not wish to have the elder 
people come to school—such is not the intent of 
the government. I thought that this matter 
would regulate itself. I felt sure that the old 
people would soon go about the ordinary business 
of their lives, and so, indeed, it happened. But 
the young folk continued to come with consider- 
able regularity. 

At first hardly any of the girls came. The 
little Eskimo girls of St. Lawrence Island are 
the most timid, bashful creatures that can be 
imagined ; they skulk and hide like hares. And 
by the way, there is little in the native dress to 
distinguish boys from girls, and for a while we | 
could hardly tell them apart. Soon my wife | 
inquired into the non-attendance of the girls, and | 
learned that they were afraid, both of me and of 
the larger boys. 

At last she persuaded Mrs. Koogak to bring 
her two little daughters to the schoolhouse one 
afternoon, after the usual pupils had been dis- 
missed, and then set to work in kindergarten 
ways to interest and reassure the chubby tots. 
Others were afterward brought, and in the course 
of a week Mrs. Gambell had collected seventeen 
girls for a kind of evening school, beginning at 
three o’clock every afternoon. 

The sun now rose a little before ten o’clock in 
the morning, and set before two in the afternoon. 
When the weather was cloudy we had to keep a 
lamp constantly burning. Even on fair days it 
was dark at three o’clock in the afternoon. On 
the afternoon of December fifth, an adventure 
befell Mrs. Gambell and her class of girls. 

A thick poorga, or snow-storm, had whirled 
down upon us the day before from the north; a 
foot of snow had fallen, and great drifts nearly 
buried the village and blocked up the windows 
of the schoolhouse. Ice-floes, packing against 
the coast, pressed great masses ashore in hum- 
mocks twenty or thirty feet in height. The 
entire sea, across to Siberia, was covered with 
ice. 
Most of the boys came early to school despite 
the storm, and in the afternoon two of the 
Eskimo women wallowed through the drifts to 
bring their little girls. I dismissed the boys for 
the day, when I saw my neighbor, Koogak, has- 
tening past the schoolhouse with his gun. He 
told me he was going to hunt a white bear which 
had come ashore from the ice not far from the 
village, and had dug into a cache of meat 
belonging to the Noosik family. 

Muffling myself in my fur coat and hood, and 
snatching up my gun, I went along with him to 
see the sport. Although the snow was fiying so 
fiercely that one could hardly see an object ten 
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yards away, we were joined by fourteen or fifteen 
others. We found the bear’s tracks several 
times, but soon lost them again among the ice 
hummocks to which the animal had retired. 

We went for a while into Shuglawina’s house, 
to warm ourselves and to turn out the dogs, after 
which we again went forth and spent an hour or 
more hunting among the hummocks. We found 
no bear, however, for the best of reasons. The 
bear was now at the other end of the village, and 
my wife was having all the “sport” at the school- 
house. 

The storm was so severe that only five of the 
girls had come at three o’clock. The lamp was 
set on the teacher’s desk, and Mrs. Gambell had 
the girls about her there. Suddenly they heard 
a kind of scratching noise, and a glass pane of 
the window at the other end of the schoolroom 
was broken inward, and the pieces rattled on the 
floor. They looked up and saw the nose of some 
large creature there, sticking in at the hole. 

Mrs. Gambell declares she did not scream, but 
undoubtedly she, as well as the little girls, was 
much startled. Two of her pupils hid themselves 
under the desk, but Tummasok, a girl between 
thirteen and fourteen years old, seized the iron 
rod with which we poked the coal fire and ran 
resolutely forward to repulse the beast. But 
before she could reach the window the bear with- 
drew its nose, and immediately afterward they 
heard it on the other side of the house, trying to 
dig under the sill, near where our provisions 
were stored. Mrs. Gambell locked the door and 
then listened. 

The beast, not succeeding in digging under the 
house, ran several times around the schoolhouse, 
probably in quest of food. Soon it returned to 
the window and again thrust its nose in at the 
hole till the sharp edges of the glass cut it—as we 








| discovered afterward. Tummasok struck at it 
| and broke a second pane. Mrs. Gambell, ventur- 


ing forward also, pulled down the curtain. 

The bear again ran around the house and 
began digging near the door. Their greatest 
fear, however, was lest the animal should burst 
through the window. 

Bethinking herself that wild animals are said 
to be afraid of fire, my wife took the lamp in one 
hand and an old newspaper in the other, and 
approaching the window, posted herself there to 
await the bear’s return. 


came back to snuff at the broken glass. There-| the window and cheer. But 
upon my wife set fire to the paper, threw the' he wasn’t sure that he knew 


curtain up, and let the paper flame up 
in front of the glass. Although Tum- 
masok nearly put out the blaze by 
whacking away at the bear’s face 
with the poker, it probably discon- 
certed the creature and drove him off. 
At any rate, when I returned, fifteen 
or twenty minutes later, and tried to 
open the door, there was no bear 
about. 

My wife and her pupils heard me 
trying to get in, and Tummasok, 
thinking that I was the bear returning, 
whacked hard with the poker upon 
the inside of the door to scare it away. 
When I spoke, they cried out for joy, 
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glasses thoughtfully and frowned at the gro) 
lamp-shade. Plainly something was wrong: })::t 
what? He pondered deeply for several minu'.- 
Then his brow cleared, and he settled his “spec.” 
over his lean nose again; he had found ¢),. 
trouble. 

“The victory,’ said Barclay, soberly, to : 
lamp-shade, “demands a celebration !’’ 

The more he thought of it the more evide)): 
appeared that the day’s triumph over the \ 
Checkers Club deserved some sort of a pu! 


| jubilee. He, might, considered 
She did not have long to wait; the bear soon | Barclay, put his head out of 





‘1 THINK WE WILL LET THE MATTER DROP.” 


and made haste to let me in. About an hour} how. Or he might shoot off a revolver—if he liad 
later Neewak shot a polar bear, as largeasacow,|one. Or he might start a bonfire—ah, that \\s 


near his house. The two shamans had heard it 
digging into their cache of meat just outside the 
door. The animal had three or four little cuts in 
its nose, in which were a bit or two of broken 
glass. It was the same one which had frightened 
my wife. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 






sistant editor 

of the Daily 
Quarmazi, left the 
office, crossed the 
road and entered 
the college yard by 
the simple expe- 
dient of placing one 
hand on the fence and vaulting over upon the 
forbidden grass. Cobb had a Latin book under 
one arm—for even if one labors on a college paper 
to mold undergraduate opinion, he is not exempt 
from a certain amount of class attendance—and 
carried an open letter in his hand. His round, 
good-natured face wore a broad grin; and when- 
ever he looked at the 
letter the grin in- 
creased. 

He entered the first 
entrance to Gray’s 
Hall, bounded up two 
flights of narrow stair- 
way, and pounded at 
a door. An invitation 
to enter came faintly 
through two thick- 
nesses Of oak, and 
Cobb confronted the 
single occupant of the 
room. 

“How are you, 


Barclay? Thanks, no, can’t stop! Just dropped | 
*round to leave this with you. Got it in this | 


morning’s mail at the office. Said to myself, 
‘Just one man in college who’ll take interest 
in this; that’s Barclay.’ So I brought it to you. 


Might answer it, eh? Good idea, seems to me. | 








‘“THE TOURNAMENT.”” 





and sometimes, when the bonfires burned and 
the students cheered and sang, he acknowledged 
a wish, lying deep down in his heart, that he, 
too, might be able to derive pleasurable emotions 
from such celebrations. Barelay, in short, loved 
Xenophanes and Xenophon; and next fo them, 
checkers. 

Before he went to bed that night he answered 
the Yale man’s letter; endorsed the project 
voluminously ; pledged immediate codperation, 
and remained fraternally his, Simonides P. 
Barclay. 

I have no intention of specifying in detail the 
steps which resulted in the formation of the 
Intercollegiate Checkers Association. Barclay 
and Larkin wrote to each other at least every 

other day, and at the 

end of three weeks 
the matter was set- 
‘ tled—not, perhaps, 
just as they had hoped 
for. Barelay had 
labored heroically to 
find a membership for 
the Checkers Club, 
but without avail. 

None wanted to join. 

Many scoffed, and 

instead of enthusiasm, 

heawakened only ridi- 
cale. And the Yale 
man reported like re- 
sults. So when the rival teams met in a private 
room in a Boston hotel one December day, they 
consisted of just Larkin, Yale, ’99, and Barclay. 

The tournament was held behind tightly closed 
doors; consequently I am unable to report the 
play for the reader’s benefit. Enough that deep 





it; a bonfire! The idea appealed strongly to 
him; and he remembered that as a boy on a 
New Hampshire farm, bonfires had ever moved 
him strangely. 

He arose and thrust his feet into a pair of 
immense overshoes, tied a muffler about his long 
neck, donned his worn ulster, turned down the 
lamp, and passed out of the room. Yes, he 
would celebrate with a bonfire. <A victory over 
Yale at checkers was quite as important in 
Barclay’s estimation as a triumph over the blue 
stockinged football warriors. 

Fifteen minutes later a window at the upper 
end of the college yard was slammed open, and a 
voice bawled into the frosty night: 

“Heads out! All heads out!’ 

Then up and down the quadrangle, casements 
were raised and broad beams of light glowed out 
into the gloom, while dozens of other voices 
passed on the slogan : 

“Heads out, fellows! Heads out!’ 

**‘What’s up?” cried a thin voice from an 
upper window of Thayer. 

“Bonfire in front of University!’ was the 
answer. 

“Bonfire in the yard! All heads out!” sped 
the ery. 

“Everybody get wood!” shouted a voice from 
Weld. 

“Everybody get wood!’ shouted half a hun- 
dred other voices. 

Then windows were shut and eager youtlis 
clattered down-stairs and into the yard, and 


| suddenly the quiet night had become a pande- 


monium. In front of University Hall a lone 
figure fed, with shingles and odd bits of wood, a 
small bonfire, which cast its wan glow against 
the white front of the sober pile, as if dismayed 
at its own temerity. For bonfires in the yard 
are strictly forbidden, and it was many years 
before that the last one had sent its sparks up in 
front of University. Barclay knew this, and 
welcomed the danger of probation or dismissal 
as adding an appropriate touch of the grand and 
heroic to his celebration. 

“Everybody get wood!” ‘“What’s it for?’ 
“*Rah for the bonfire!” “Who’s doing it?” 
“Wood, wood, get wood, fellows!” 

One of the first to reach the scene was Cobb, 
1901. A dozen others were close behind him. 

“Hello, what’s up? What we celebrating?” 
he asked breathlessly ; then he caught a glimpse 
of the thin, bespectacled visage of Barclay, and 


Hope you'll be able to do something about it. | silence and undoubted skill held sway until dusk, | gasped, “Why, why, it’s old Barclay !’’ 


*By!” And Cobb, grinning like a jovial satyr, | 


was gone. 


Barclay, ’99, laid his pen aside with slow | 


deliberateness, marked his place in the big Greek 
lexicon beside him, and took up the letter. It 
was addressed to the editor of the Quarmazi, 
and was signed “Hiram G. Larkin, Yale, ’99.’’ 


The writer asked to be put in communication| was rehearsed  scien- 
with some student in the rival college who was | tifically, from oysters to 
interested in checkers. He dwelt enthusiastically | coffee. The teams then 
on the formation of a dual checker league. He | shook hands and parted 
pointed out the fact that although chess, whist and | at the entrance. 

other games of skill and science were recognized | Barclay boarded a car 
and participated in each year by teams repre-| and returned to college, 
senting the two universities, the noble game of | filled with overwhelm- 
checkers had been hitherto wofully neglected. | 


He siiggested that teams be formed at each 
university, and that a tournament be played to 
decide the championship. 


and ascetic face held an expression of enthusi- 
astic delight. The one dissipation and hobby 
of Barclay’s studious existence was checkers. 
He held a college-wide reputation as a “‘grind” 
of the most pronounced type. Barclay did not 
look down on the usual pleasures and frolics of 
the undergraduate; they simply had for him 
no appeal. He had nothing against football or 
baseball or track athletics; but he felt no enthu- 
siasm for any of them. 

Of course he was always glad when the college 
teams won ; he was “patriotic’’ to a high degree, 





| two. 
When Barclay laid aside the letter, his long | 





at which time the two 
teams passed into the 
dining-hall and ate a 
dinner, at which much 
good feeling was dis- 
played by both, and at 
which the day’s play 


ing triumph. He had 
won three out of the 
seven games and drawn 
The checkers 
championship rested 
with Harvard! 

Such a spirit of jubi- 
lation possessed Barclay 
that when he reached 
his unadorned room and 
had changed his gold- 
rimmed glasses for his 


reading spectacles, he found that Greek for once | flames leaped higher and higher. 





“SPOKE FEELINGLY OF THE INCEPTION AND 
GROWTH OF THE CHECKERS CLUB.’’ 


** *Rah for Barclay, old 
grind!” shouted another. 
“He’s the stuff! Every- 
body get wood!” 

At that momenta worn- 
out hen-coop arrived sud- 
denly on the scene, and 
a shower of sparks told 
that the fire was gaining 
courage. 

“But, say, old man, 
what’s it all about”” 
asked Cobb. 

“We are celebratine 4 
victory over Yale.” 
answered Barclay, 
berly, as he adjuste! 
plank with his f 
There was no w 
excitement exhibited 
this tall figure in the ! 
ulster, but under 
his calm the blood m 
madly through his ve 
and a strange and \ 
nigh uncontrollable 
possessed him as 
He stoo} 


did not satisfy. He tried light reading in the and picked a brand from the edge of the | 
form of a monograph on the origin of Greek He waved it thrice about his head, sending ‘ 
drama, but even then his attention wandered | flaring sparks over the ever-increasing crow 
continually. He laid down the book, wiped his| “Hooray !”’ he yelled, in queer, uncanny ton: 
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‘’Rah, ’rah, ’rah!’’ answered the throng. 
“ Everybody get wood !’”” | 
But what’d we do to ’em?” asked Cobb, | 
onderingly. “What was the victory?” 
--Won the checker championship!’’ answered | 
Burday, proudly. 

, roar of laughter went up; fellows fell on | 
their neighbors’ necks and giggled hysterically ; 
af football man sat down in the fire and had to be | 
rescued by his friends; Cobb hugged Barclay 
ai! patted him on the back. 

“(ood old Barclay!”” he gurgled. “Oh, good 
old Barday! Won the checkers champ—champ— 
champ—oh dear, oh dear! Somebody hit me 
before I—-I—” 

“More wood!”? bawled some one. “’Rah for 
Barclay, the champion checkerist! Everybody 
cheer for Barclay!” 

And everybody did, many, many times. pan 
wood leaped from out the darkness and fell upon | 
the flaming heap, which now rose to the fellows’ | 
shoulders and crackled righ; merrily. The | 
vicinity of the bonfire was black with yelling, | 
laughing students; and every moment their | 
number grew, as the light was seen at distant | 
dormitories or the shouting was heard across the | 
avenue. 

“Speech!’? cried the throng. “ Speech! 
Speech!” And Barclay was quickly elevated 
to the shoulders of Cobb and another, and from | 
there spoke feelingly of the inception and growth | 
of the Checkers Club; of the tournament and of | 
the victory. Very few heard all that speech, for | 
it was cheered incessantly ; and those at the edge | 
of the crowd yelled: ““Who’s the fellow that’s | 
talking?” “What’d he do?” “It’s Dewey!’ | 
“No, it’s —” 

At that moment some one started a song, and | 
by common impulse the students formed in line 
and began the cireuit of the yard, Barclay, on | 
the shoulders of the two riotous friends, leading | 
the procession. Thrice around they went, singing 
the college songs, cheering on every provocation, 
dasping arms and swinging ecstatically from 
side to side and raising such an uproar as the | 
old college had not often heard. | 

“The most gorgeous bonfire since we won the | 
boat-race!”’ panted a senior, at the end of the 
parade. “And the biggest celebration; but I’d | 
like jolly well to know what it’s for!’’ 

“Join hands!” was the cry, and soon th.ee | 
great rings of dancing, striding youths were 
circling the fire, their fantastic shadows leaping 
grotesquely across the front of the buildings. 
And just when the frolic was at its height, and 
the fire was crackling more joyously than ever ; 
just when the quiet winter stars were hearkening 
for the fiftieth time to the hoarse cheers in honor 
of Barelay, the dean and three professors walked 
into the circle of radiance, and the throng melted | 
as if by magic, until Barclay, spectacleless, | 
hatless, but exultant, was left standing alone by 
his bonfire. 

“Ah, Mr. Barclay,” said the dean, pleasantly, 
“will you kindly call on me to-morrow ?” 





“T think we will let the matter drop,”’’ said the 
dean next day, hiding a smile under an affected 
frown, “if you will promise, Mr. Barclay, to 
indulge yourself in no more —ah,—”’ the dean’s 
voice failed him, and he swallowed spasmodically 
twice before he found it again,—‘‘no more cele- 
brations of victory.’’ | 

And Barclay, very remorseful and chastened | 
this morning, promised, and hurried off to his 
beloved Greek. 

Both Barclay and the Yale Checkers Club 
graduated from their respective universities 
the following spring, and consequently the In- 
tercollegiate Checkers Association died. But 
although gone, it is not forgotten ; and “Barclay’s 
bonfire” is still spoken of as “the most gorgeous 
thing that ever happened.” 








| swered. 


| York. The world had read in the papers the | how deeply he entered into 


| of Northfield and Mount Hermon. 


| viewed by Mr. Moody.” Such interviews could of work to be done.’’ 
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course the light can come from the front only, | passage through the partition wall of rock only 
but with the assistance of a lamp on cloudy days, | three feet thick, is used as a play-room on stormy 
it is enough. On one side of the schoolroom isa days. This play-room, twelve by fourteen feet 
large brick fireplace, and the blazing logs make | in size, is not so large as the schoolroom. 
the cave-room cheerful, even on the gloomiest| On the face of the cliff which contains these 
| days. caves scores of Indian signs are cut deep in the 
There are other caves in the cliff, and if a) rock, and have been there for generations—pre- 
pupil desires a drink of water he has only to go | sumably records of the tribe that once made these 
to a neighboring one where a pure, cold spring | caves their home or frequent camping-place. 
| of splendid water bubbles out of the rocky floor. Altogether, the cave schoolroom is so comfort- 
Another apartment, which adjoins the school- | | able and interesting that it is well liked by the 
room and is connected with it by an arched ' children who are taught there. 














Mr. Moody With His Boys and Girls. 


BY JAMES McCONAUGHY. 


|" was a Saturday night in December, 1892. | their amusements, and his love of honest fun. 


The Montreal express came rushing out of the | He never outgrew the boy in his own nature. 

darkness and drew up at a wayside station) The question of athletics was one which 
in northern Massachusetts, near the Connecticut troubled him for a time, but was finally met 
River. About the little station flamed a hundred | with characteristic courage. At first, Mount 
torches, a brass band thundered out its weleome,| Hermon competed with neighboring schools in 
and cheers rang from three hundred throats. Up baseball, football and track athletics. Mr. Moody 
flew the car windows as the crowd of young men | felt, however, that the expense of sending teams 
streamed by. “Where is he?” cried a score} to other schools was not justified, and finally 
of voices. “Here, back here,’ some one an-/ decided that the athletics 
“This way, fellows!” On the lower! had better be confined 
step of the car stood the man they sought, Mr. | to the school. The decision 
Moody—bareheaded, his face lighted up with! naturally caused disap- 
joy at such a welcome from his “‘boys’’ after a| pointment and aroused 
year’s absence. No less pleased and happy was | some feeling. But how 
the face of Mrs. Moody just behind him. For | conscientiously Mr. Moody 
ten anxious days she had been waiting in New | had studied the matter, and 


story of the Spree: of the broken shaft and | the feelings of “his boys,” 
the hole in the vessel’s side; of the forty-eight| was shown a few days 
hours in which the passengers faced death on | later, when a student men- 
the drifting ship while the crew at the pumps tioned the matter to him. 
fought the incoming water; then of the “rising | The tears came into Mr. 
of the Star of Bethlehem,” as Mr. Moody’s son | | Moody’ Ss eyes, and he re- 
William called the light of the approaching City | marked with great feeling, 
of Huron, and of the hazardous tow back to | “This has been one of the 
Queenstown. | hardest things I ever did!” 
The cheers were still ringing when the train | It proved, however, to have 
pulled out for the next station, where Mr. and | been one of the wisest, for 
Mrs. Moody left the cars for their drive across the various classes and 
the Connecticut to Northfield ; and at the first of | buildings of the schools 
the seminary buildings the girls had gathered for | themselves now furnish 
a greeting, less noisy but no less hearty. teams enough to create 
This double welcome was typical of the feeling | keen competition, and this preserves interest in 
for Mr. Moody which existed among the students | athletics without fostering the usual evils. 
To many he| This serious-minded, great-hearted evangelist 
stood almost in the place of a father; to all he | believed thoroughly in the wholesome moral 
was a big, kindly, sympathetic friend, whose | influence of physical exercise, and did everything 
relations with the young people in his care would | in his power to encourage open-air amusements. 
require for their adequate presentation a much | He not only entered joyously into the sports on 
larger canvas than is afforded by the limits of | both sides of the river, but took special delight in 
this brief article. giving a holiday of his own now and then. In 
| the fall this was usually known as Mountain 
day, and for many a girl the happiest memories 
| of seminary life cluster around those glorious 
Mr. Moody’s purpose in founding these schools | autumn days on Strobridge Mountain, just back 
was, as he himself stated it, “to help young men | of the seminary, with Mr. Moody as the centre of 
and women of very limited means, to get an edu- | the day’s delight. 
cation such as would have done me good when! He also dearly loved a harmless joke. Once 
I was their age.” He also added: “1 want to! in the early days at Mount Hermon, while he 
help them into lives that will count the most for | was acting as “anchor’’ for one side in a “tug 
the cause of Christ. What we need is ministers | of war,” he planted himself in front of a large 
on the farm, in the workshop and behind the | tree, round the trunk of which, without being 
counter; we have a good supply for the pulpit.’”’ | observed, he slyly got a turn or two of the rope. 
These things, Mr. Moody believed, could best Then he sat there and shook with laughter while 


His Personal Touch. 


| be accomplished through personal contact with the | the other side, headed by one of the teachers, 


students and a sympathetic knowledge of their tugged away in vain. 
needs. At the close of the field-day sports at the semi- 
In the early days, therefore, he made it his | nary last spring, he drove up with his market- 
aim not only to know each boy by name, but also | wagon and invited a number of the girls to ride 
to know the character of each. Among the| with him. The wagon was quickly filled, and 
entries in the minute-books of that time are such | the party drove off in great glee. In a little 
comments as these: “S., slow and unpromis-| while, however, Mr. Moody turned off from the 
ing. To be interviewed by Mr. Moody.” “N., | main road, toward Round Top, slyly remarking, 
no respect for rules and regulations: To be inter- | ‘You girls must pay for this ride; there’s a job 
Then it transpired that 
not have been very terrible to the delinquents. | some burdocks had appeared in the fresh grass 


As the schools grew large and Mr. Moody was 
| away for much of the year, he found it harder to 
_ keep i in personal touch with each student; but he 
“| made a greater effort to do so. He was a very 

' early riser, and in the fall and spring was apt to 
| be out driving soon after sunrise. Fortunate, 
then, was the girl whom he found walking, for 
she was sure to be invited to “get in and ride.” 


been selected in this country. One district | When she came back to the breakfast-table she 

on the Atlantic coast is said to utilize an | had always some joke to share with the other 

at that lies far up on the sands. Log-cabin | girls and something hidden in her own heart to 

Be od schoolhouses are not unusual, and serve | inspire her for days tocome. Many a boy picked 


M \: ANY queer places for holding school have | 


their purpose well. 
Kai. 1s has a unique schoolhouse, indestructible 
by c: clones, safe from fire and flood, and seldom 
in hel of repairs. 


This schoolhouse is a rocky cliff, sixty feet | 


high ind many rods long, with a sheer wall on 
the s:de toward the river. In the limestone rock 
of th base of the wall are large caves, and one 
of thom is the district schoolroom. 
larg: schoolroom, but sufficient, as pupils are 
few t.ere. It inas a wooden door, the walls are 
Smoochly cut and made as presentable as possible, 


the »:aps and charts are fastened to the rock, | 
and tie seats are set on the earthen floor. Of | 





It is not a) 


But a district out in central | up on the road to Hermon had a similar experi- 


ence. Even in a short drive his big friend, who 
occupied such a generous share of the seat, would 
| find out how he liked the school and the teachers, 
how he was getting on in his studies and with 
| his roommate, and what he was aiming to do in 
life. 

He had a rare memory for names and cultivated 
it, so that even after the number of the students 
| had mounted far into the hundreds he could still 
| call many of them by name, and made it a point 
| to do so whenever he met them. 

Much of Mr. Moody’s influence with the 
students was undoubtedly due to his interest in 





on that knoll which was so dear to him, and he 
had taken this amusing way to be rid of them. 
He provided the girls with the necessary tools 
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the days for the lonely girls, and they rested the 
busy man after his hard day’s work. He played 
them as he did everything else, with spirit and 
enthusiasm, and was seldom beaten. 


His Generosity. 


In the midst of his busy life, Mr. Moody 
always found time for little kindly deeds. When 
a boy came to the house on an errand, he was more 
than likely to be called in and confronted with a 
huge piece of strawberry shortcake or such oth 
good thing as happened to be at hana. For 
weeks each fall a great basket stood on the lawn, 
filled with apples to which every passer-by was 
welcome, and to which each helped himself. 

One fall, when apples were very abundant, he 
enlisted the aid of the students and teachers of 
both schools in gathering them to send to the 
poor in Boston. He persuaded the railroads to 
grant free transportation, and arranged with char- 
itable organizations in the city to distribute the 
fruit. Thus, through his thoughtfulness and 


| energy, several hundred poor families of Boston, 
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without cost to themselves, received a bushel or 
more of apples apiece. 

Hie was warmly interested in the welfare of 
his neighbors. The meetings held on Sundays 
in the little schoolhouses all through the region 
round about Hermon, and conducted by the older 
students and young women from the Northfield 
training school, always had his warm approval. 
He felt that, besides the service they performed 
in affording opportunities for public worship to 
those who were remote from churches, they were 
also a valuable means of 
bringing the country people 
together and promoting 
neighborly feeling. Learn- 
ing that a farmer who lived 
near one of these school- 
houses had lost his home 
by fire, Mr. Moody spoke 
of it the next morning in 
chapel, and was greatly 
pleased when the boys 
raised a considerable sum 
of money among them- 
selves. His comment in 
accepting the gift for the 
farmer was: “That family 
will be all the more ready 
to listen to the gospel, now 
that you have proved your 
faith by your works.”’ 

The comment was quite 
in keeping with his whole 
attitude toward the Chris- 
tian life. Healways empha- 
sized the value of thoughtfulness for others, and 
had little patience with a student who was ready 
to speak in meetings, but shirked work or was 
mean and selfish in his relations with others. 
For hypocrisy and shams of every sort he had a 
deep-rooted hatred. 

Any one of the students who chanced to fall 
sick was sure to be the object of solicitous inquiry 
and tender care. One boy, who had been a par- 
ticularly faithful worker, broke down in health 
while working at Northfield during the summer. 
He was at once taken into Mr. Moody’s family, 


BY A. P, FITT. 


{and when the case developed into consumption, 


| a time and selling the colportage books. 


and set them to work, hugely enjoying their | 


efforts at weeding. They accomplished the task 
so well that he told them he should speak a good 


word for them to all the young farmers of the | 


neighborhood. Now that that knoll has become 
his burial-place, every girl in that company will 
prize her share in that hour’s fun. 

One of the most characteristic photographs of 


Mr. Moody ever taken was caught one day in | 


1898, when he had given a clambake to the whole 
school, and was sharing a game of “duck on the 
rock” with his boys. At another time one of the 
boys challenged him to run a race. Mr. Moody 
accepted at once, but stipulated that the boy 
should carry a handicap equal to the difference 
between his own weight and Mr. Moody’s. As 
this would have been something like one hundred 
and fifty pounds, the race was never run 

In the Christmas vacation he would often drop 
in at Weston Hal) and play crokinole and halma 
with those of the seminary girls who, having no 
homes to go to, were spending their holidays as 
best they could. These quiet games brightened 


the money was raised to send him to the Adi- 
rondacks. 

This was only one case of many. Girls sick in 
Northfield last summer, when his own burdens 
were heaviest, say that not a day passed but that 
he took them flowers and fruit, with some per- 
sonal word of cheer, and when necessary, money 
also. The very day before he died, when he was 
weak and in much pain, he asked his daughter 
to take some fruit and a loving message to a 
former seminary girl who was sick. 


Developing Responsibility. 


Mr. Moody's sound sense balanced his gener- 
osity, and saved from that kindness which harms 
rather than helps. He insisted that only such 
assistance should be given as would stimulate 
students to help themselves. In later years, after 
the colportage library was established, he formed 
the opinion that every student who needed money 
could earn it by remaining away from school for 
It was 
this belief which led him to advocate so warmly 
the new plan at Mount Hermon, which provides 
for a continuous school, three terms of sixteen 
weeks each in the year, and permits a student to 
drop out for one term to earn money, leaving him 
free to return and resume his studies where he 
left them. One of his favorite expressions was: 
“A Hermonite ought to be able to eat soup with 
a one-tined fork and to think on his feet.” 

Ilis firm belief that opportunities are for those 
who use them, caused him to advise the dropping 


' of boys who had been members of the school for 


a term or more, and had failed to make the ex- 
pected improvement in character. And yet when 
such a student had in some way got a hold upon 
his heart-strings, he could always find reasons 
for making that particular case an exception. 
With boys-who worked faithfully on the farm, 
but found it a jong and difficult task to master 
their lessons, he was exceedingly patient. He 
drove over to one faculty, meeting at Mount 
Hermon just to ask the teachers to do more to 
help the back ward pupils ; and when some of the 
instructors told him that they were already giving 
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much of their own free time in the evenings to 
this service, he was greatly pleased, but, as usual, 
‘ad another suggestion to offer. ‘Get the boys 


said. 


| hills stand. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





his spirit will meet them as they enter those 
who can study to help those who can’t,” he | doors; and as they pass out in the strength of an 


This insistence on work was characteristic of | 


him. No incident in connection with commence- 
ment day ever pleased him more than the occasion 


when a student, whose name was read as the | 
recipient of a prize, had to be summoned from | 


the kitchen, where he was hard at work. He 


came just as the messenger found him, with his | 


apron on and his sleeves rolled up. 


No one was surer to win Mr. Moody’s heart | 
than the boy who, when he had done wrong, 


manfully confessed his fault and asked forgive- 
ness. 

One such case comes readily to mind. For 
several years an old boat, formerly used on 
the river, lay on the Northfield shore near the | 


near the school meadows. 
they felt that they had done wrong, so they took 
the boat back, discovered the owner and offered 
to pay damages. The owner, however, claimed 
a preposterous sum, threatened the boys, and 


finally took the matter into court. When Mr. | 


Moody heard about it, he came over and sifted 











city of God, they will be, under God, his work- 
| manship.” 








ELIZABETH S CASE UE 
IN COURT-::- > By Appa C: Fallh 








OR five days Elizabeth had sat in the 
court-room, yet her interest in the pro- 


ceedings had never flagged. 


bench, fasten the door back, 


the judge to his seat. 


At the word, the members of the bar, jury, 
and all other knowing and polite occupants of 


the court-room would rise 

and remain standing, while the 
crier, going to his desk at the right, 
would call out, in his sonorous tones, 
his “ Hear ye! hear ye! hear ye!” 


Every 
morning, promptly as the hands of the clock | 
pointed to halfpast nine, she watched the brass- 
railroad bridge. Some of the boys, returning to | buttoned court officer seize his mace,—a long 
school one holiday evening, shoved it off and | white stick with a gilt scrollwork around the 
floated down the river until they made a landing | top,—advance with an important air and martial 
On thinking it over, | bearing toward the door at the left of the judge’s 
disappear for a 
moment, and immediately reappear, calling out, 
“Court!” in a commanding tone, as he escorted 


As he ended with the invocation, | 


Then she hurried on to take her train, for losing 
it would force her to stay all night—a stranger in 
a strange city. 

It was a very pale, sad face that Rob met at 
the station, and he asked, ‘‘What’s the matter, 
Beth? You didn’t lose your money, did you ?”’ 

For answer she thrust the dress into his hands. 
But when their horse was jogging along the 
country road toward home, and she tried to tell 
him what she had seen, it was only after she had 
cried out her fright and sorrow that she was able 
to finish her story. 

She wrote a letter of inquiry the next day, and 
very shortly an answer came from the hospital. 
The boy was very low. He must lose his leg, if 
he lived. He was the only son and support of 
an invalid mother, and she was a widow. 

Elizabeth’s next visit to the post-office brought 
her a letter from a lawyer in Boston, informing 
her that he had charge of the case for the injured 
boy, and would see her soon, for he would need 
to call upon her as a witness. The note bore the 
name of John G. Alden, a man who had served 
his country in Congress, and who was known as 
an able and upright lawyer. 

She was. not surprised, therefore, when a 
stranger called upon her a few days later. He 
was a young man. Elizabeth was not prepos- 
sessed in his favor, but she invited him into the 
"best room, and he introduced himself, saying he 
had called to see her about the accident. 

“But you are not the lawyer who has charge 
of the case ?”’ 

“Oh no!” replied the young man. “I represent 
the lawyer who has it in charge. He was too 
busy to come himself. You saw the accident, 
did you?” 

“Yes,” replied Elizabeth, and she told him the 
story. 

“Do you know if any one else saw it?’’ 

“TI don’t know. I was just behind the boy. 
If I had been a little nearer, I should have been 
| struck myself.” 
| “It is singular,” said the young man. “I have 
visited a number of other witnesses who were on 


Hi is dead hands will open the doors older manhood and womanhood, generation upon | | Teplied the man. 
to lift the white walls of the | call his rights even with you as a witness. T!, 
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“He may not get what yo. 
outcome of the trial of cases in court is vye:, 
uncertain. You will never have another cha) 
to earn five hundred dollars so easily.’’ 

“Do you call that earning it easily? To . 
for it one’s self-respect ; to sell the truth; to s 
a poor cripple’s only chance for support? 
would rather work my fingers to the bone.’’ 

The man stared at the innocent young count: 
girl whom he had thought he could tempt to 
wrong. She seemed to change before his ey. 
and turned from him with an expression of f:: 
that he did not soon forget. 

“T think, sir,” said Elizabeth, rising, “that 
understand each other fully, and I will bid , 
good morning.” And going to the front do 
she held it open. 

And now, after long waiting, Elizabeth’s «. 
was at last called: “Franklin against the H 
Iron Company—Mr. Alden, Mr. Dobson!’’ 

The opposing counsel took seats at their respec- 
ive tables; the lawyer for the plaintiff read t!.e 
papers in the case, and made his opening addre<s 
to the jury. Then the witnesses for the plainti: 
went forward and were sworn. And to the oat), 
“Do you each and all solemnly swear that in the 
cause now in hearing you will tell the truth, th. 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so hel), 
you God?” Elizabeth fervently responded in 
her heart, ‘‘Amen!’’ 

The crippled boy was first called to the stand. 
Elizabeth could hardly realize that this was the 
same lad who, only two years before, had stepped 
along so blithely in front of her, full of the 
promise of a vigorous manhood. 

He testified that before the accident happened 
he was approaching a crossing, but was still on 
the sidewalk, a foot or two from the curbstone. 
He had just taken out his watch, anxious to see 
if he should be in time for the train on which his 
bundle must go, when he felt himself lifted up 
and carried through the air. His head struck 
heavily against something hard, he was half- 
conscious of a dull, dreadful pain in his leg, and 
then he remembered no more until he came to 
consciousness in the hospital. 

“You did not see what struck you, then?’ 
said the defendant’s lawyer on cross-examination. 

“No, sir.” 

“You do not, of your own knowledge, know 


| what struck you, do you?” 


‘**No, sir,” replied the boy. 

“That will do,” said Mr. Dobson. And the 
boy reached for his crutches, raised himself with 
difficulty from the chair, and returned to his 
mother’s side. Then the lawyer sat down, 
crossed his knees, gripped the armholes of his 
vest with his thumbs, and tilting back in his 
chair, surveyed the jury and his brother attor- 


“God save the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts!” and they all sat 
down, Elizabeth felt that she was 


the sidewalk at the time, but the first they knew | neys at the bar with an air of intense satisfaction. 
of the accident was when they heard a scream; The doctors who had been in attendance on the 
and saw the boy under the wheels of a coal-team. boy, being anxious to get away, were allowed to 
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**1 CAN ONLY TESTIFY TO WHAT I, 


MYSELF, 


the matter to the bottom. Then he spoke to the | 
school, saying that although the boys had done | 
wrong, they had confessed it and tried to set | 
matters right, and he purposed to stand by them. 
No heartier cheers, perhaps, were ever heard in 
the old Hermon chapel than those which greeted | 
that statement. A lawyer was engaged and the 
suit was soon dropped. 

Perhaps no more beautiful thing has been told 
of Mr. Moody than an incident related by his | 
own son, Paul. He once said that the most 
impressive scene of his boyhood was an occasion | 
when he was awakened in the night, to find his 
father standing by his bedside, with tears in his 
eyes, asking his forgiveness for having uninten- | 
tionally wronged him. Before the boy had gone 
to bed his father had spoken sharply to him for | 
what he had thought was a disobedience. He, 
had not learned of his mistake until the son was 
asleep; but he could not find rest himself until 
he had confessed his error and asked the boy’s 
forgiveness. 

His love for his grandchildren was intense, 
and the long illness and death of his little grand- 
daughter, Irene, was a greater strain upon him | 
than any one fully realized at the time. Last | 


| almost as large as himself. 


being charged to uphold the honor of 
her state. 

Yet as she listened day after day to 
the trial of cases that had precedence, 
her heart sank with the fear that, 
great as was her desire, she might not 
Saw.’ be able to speak the truth. 

She had heard witness after witness 
tell an apparently clear, truthful story, and yet 
pass out, after cross-questioning, abashed and 
shamefaced. In the hands of these confusing 
lawyers, could one be sure of the truth? 

It was almost two years since the accident had 
happened. She remembered clearly enough the 
little events before it. She had come into town 


/to buy a dress for her mother’s birthday, a 
present from her brother Rob and herself. She | 
had taken advantage of the excursion rates that | 


the railroad was offering on account of the fair. 


She had bought the dress,—one of those pretty, 
soft things that she knew would please her | 


mother,—had spent an hour or two at the fair, 
and was walking back to the depot with the dress 
under her arm. 

Just ahead of her was a ten-year-old boy, | 
stepping along briskly and carrying a bundle 
Evidently he was an 
errand-boy, also on his way to the depot. 


As he approached a crossing, a heavy team | 
|came out of the side street, with a deafening 
rattle of iron rods that lay in the bottom of the | 
| long wagon, and extended several feet behind it. | 


The driver turned his horses into the main street, | 
| the wagon swung round after them, and the rods 


street carelessly, and got in the way of danger 
himself ?”’ 

“Not possible in this case, for I saw the whole 
thing myself, just as I have told you. Perhaps 
the others were not looking in our direction at 
that moment. The boy’’—and Elizabeth went on 
to explain again, in her straightforward way, just 
how the accident had happened. 

The girl did not notice how closely the man 
was studying her face, while trying to hide his 
scrutiny. When she had finished her story, he 
seemed to abandon the subject, and began ques- 
tioning her about herself and her home. She 
thought it strange, and wondered what interest 
he could have in asking such questions. But 





man, her natural courtesy led her to answer him 
| politely. 

He found out that she and her mother and 
Rob composed the family; that the farm barely 
| supported them; that her father had been sick 
for a long time before his death, which had 
happened two years earlier ; that they were very 
“much in debt on that account; that, if their debts 
were all paid, they would go into one of the 
Western States, where an old friend and neighbor, 
who had been prosperous, would give them an 
excellent opening. ‘But it will be years before 
we can go, I fear,” said Elizabeth, “for it will 
take five hundred dollars to pay our debts and 
to get there.”’ 

“And what would you think,” said the young 

man, ‘‘if I should give you five hundred dollars ? 


summer, when the child was so ill, the girls and | | projecting from the rear of the team swept the Then you could start next week, if you liked.’’ 


boys who were working in Northfield gathered 
under the maples near his window and showed | 
their sympathy by singing one beautiful hymn 
after another. 

As they were going quietly away, Mr. Moody 
asked them to wait, and then in broken tones 
he told them how much that little life meant to 
him and asked for their sympathy and prayers. 
Tt was as if he had given them a glimpse of his 
great, tender heart. 

His own last look upon this world was from | 
the windows of that same room in which his 
little granddaughter had died. During his illness 
he always wanted his chair placed in one partic- 
ular spot. 

He never said why, but the family knew, for | 
on that spot the child’s crib had stood. 





corner of the sidewalk. They struck the errand- | 


boy, who was but a short distance in front of 
Elizabeth. 
She screamed as she saw him lifted from his | 


feet and thrown out under the wheels of a heavy | 
coal-cart. Immediately the drivers checked their | 
horses, and a crowd gathered. No one seemed | 


to know just how the affair had happened, 
except Elizabeth. As she pointed to the driver 
of the team that had caused the accident, a 
policeman stepped up and seized the heads of 
the horses. 

The unconscious boy was carried into a store 
near by. His right leg was crushed. Somebody 


| took Elizabeth’s name and address, as. well as 


those of others who had been near. 
She wished she could do something for the lad, 


“T should think,’’ replied Elizabeth, smiling at 
what she considered the young man’s pleasantry, 
| “that you were remarkably kind. And what 
could I do to reward such generosity ?”’ 

“You could go West, and stay; there till after 
this case is tried. Or, if you are brought into 
court, you could forget that you saw any more 
than the other witnesses.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” cried Elizabeth. 
“TI thought you wished me to tell all I knew? 
Don’t you represent the lawyer who has the case 
in charge for the boy?” 

“T represent the lawyer who has the case 
in charge, but not for the boy. For the iron 
company.” 

“Oh, I see!’’ said Elizabeth, as the situation 
| began to dawn on her. “You represent the side 


Mr. Moody’s earthly work is done, and he has | but just then the ambulance drove up, and the | that would keep that poor crippled boy from 
gone on to higher sérvice; but as a former | little fellow was taken to the hospital. Flizabeth | | getting his rights. And you would pay me to 
Hermon teacher has written, “He will live at | noticed the name of the hospital, and determined | | help you cheat him out of them?” 


Northfield and Mount Hermon as long as the | 


to write and find out how it fared with him. | 


“That is rather an extreme way of putting it,’’ 


Isn’t it possible that the boy was crossing the | 


although she felt an instinctive dislike for the | 


| 





be called next. They testified as to what he 
must have suffered, and as to the general wreck 
that had been made of his constitution; that he 
never could be strong again, for his spine had 
been injured as well as his leg. 

The boy’s mother came next. She told how 
strong and robust he had been before the acci- 
dent, and how helpful in supporting the little 
family. The several witnesses who had been 
some distance behind Elizabeth on the sidewalk 
could only testify to hearing a scream, and to 
seeing the boy in the street under the wheels. 
But they did not know how he got there. 

As the last witness for the plaintiff, Elizabeth 
was called. She told her story in a few words, 
and was then surrendered to the defendants’ 
lawyer for cross-examination. 

“How old are you?’’ he began. 

“Almost nineteen.” 

“You were less than seventeen years old when 
you saw this accident, were you not?” 

“T was fully seventeen.’’ 

“You are a country girl, I believe ?’’ 

“Yes, sir.” And something in his tone mace 
Elizabeth hold her head a little higher. 

“What is your occupation ?”’ 

“I teach the district school in the village ad- 
joining my home.” 

“Do you visit the city often?’ 

“Occasionally.” 

“You had made a pleasure trip into the city on 
that day, I understand ?’’ 

“I had combined business with pleasure.’’ 

“You enjoy these trips, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes. I like to visit the city. 
not care to live there.” 

“You like to look in the store windows, I ha 
no doubt, like the rest of the ladies ?’’ 

“Yes, I enjoy seeing pretty things.” 

“And you had been looking into the windo 
on that day ?’’ 

“Yes. I was trying to select a dress for } 
mother.” 

“Were you in the habit of buying your mothe: 
dresses for her ?”’ 

“Not usually. But she knew nothing alx 
this one. My brother Rob and I were getting 
for her birthday present.” 

“Had you been looking in the windows on yo’ 
way to the depot ?” 

“Not for some time before the accident.” 

“Why?” 

“For various reasons.” 

“What were the reasons?” 

“Well,” said Elizabeth, to whom the questio! 
seemed absurd and trifling, ‘‘in the first place, | 


I shou 
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had not much time to spare, if I would catch my | the clock, and then on the door through which the | lawyer. “He promised to let me know the ver- 


train. Then again, there was nothing worth | 
joking at on the street leading to the station, the | 


jury would return. 
At the end of two long hours they filed back to 


dict. Wait a moment, he is speaking again,” 
and Mr. Alden once more applied his ear to the 


principal attraction being Italian fruit -stands their seats. Presently the judge interrupted the | telephone. “He says that some of the jury told 
and sale-stables where they were auctioning off | case which he was hearing with the remark, | a court officer that it was the transparent honesty 


horses. 


But the men seemed to find something | “We will listen to the verdict.’”” The jury, who | of that little country girl that won the case for 


interesting in them, judging by the crowds around | had just come in, arose, and the clerk, turning to us. 


the doors.” 

There was a ripple of laughter from some | 
members of the jury and the lawyers sitting | 
within the bar, for the cross-examining attorney 
was well known to be a great lover of horses. 
Elizabeth was not aware of this. 

‘*You do not care for horses, then?” said Mr. 
Dobson, smiling. 

Elizabeth wondered at his asking such ques- 
tions, that seemed to have no connection with the 
accident. But she had no objection to discussing 
a subject in which he showed such a pleased 
interest. 

“Oh, yes,’’ she replied, “I like our old Bill at 
home. But it seems strange that such a noble 
animal as the horse should attract the class of 
men he does. I have noticed that horse-fanciers | 
are usually rather questionable characters.” 

Elizabeth was not prepared for the shout of 
laughter that went up from all over the court- 
room. Even the dignified judge was seen to! 
retire behind his handkerchief. The court officer 
rapped loudly and called for order several times 
before quiet was restored. 

At first Elizabeth was at a loss to know the | 
‘ause of the tumult; but as she noticed the red 
face of Mr. Dobson, and saw the evident delight 
of his brother attorneys, an inkling of what 
she had done came to her. She turned her eyes 
timidly toward the jury,and found that some of | 
them, particularly the younger members, were | 
looking at her with faces full of merriment. 

“When did you first see that lady and gentle- 
man?” continued Mr. Dobson, wearing a very | 
stern expression of countenance, and pointing to 
two other witnesses who had testified. 

“On the day of the accident.” 

“Before or after the accident ?” 

“ A fter.’”’ 

“But they say they were not far behind you on 
the sidewalk, yet did not see the boy until he was | 
under the wheels. How do you account for) 
that?”” And the sternness in his voice became 
ominous. | 

“Sir, I can only testify to what I, myself, saw. | 
I did not expect to be called to account for what 
other people didn’t see,’’ was Elizabeth’s acaead 
reply. 

“But since no one else saw it, although others | 
were near at hand, may you not have imagined 
or dreamed that you saw it ?’’ 

“No, sir,’’ replied Elizabeth, earnestly. “The | 
dreams came after the accident. Night after | 
night I have gone over the scene again in my 
sleep, and my mother has come into my room to 
wake me, on hearing me scream. It was a sight | 
one would not willingly see. AndI would gladly 
forget it if I could, were it not for the boy’s 
sake,” and her eyes were full of tears as she 
looked across at the little cripple. 

“That will do,’ said the lawyer. And Eliza- 
beth stepped down from the witness-stand. 

She did not notice how intently the jury studied 
her face as she passed them on her way to her 
seat, nor how, after their scrutiny of her, several 
of them, among whom was the foreman, leaned 
back with a satisfied expression. 

“That is our case, your honor,” said Mr. 
Alden. 

The trial lasted a day longer, and Elizabeth | 
listened with close attention to every word; but 
the burden of her responsibility in the matter 
had rolled away. Beneath all conscious thought 
was the feeling that she had done what she could. 

The arguments of both lawyers were able and 
exhaustive. Elizabeth felt that, did she not know 
how the accident had happened, it would be diffi- 
cult for her to decide, after coming under the 
spell of their persuasive arguments. 

She was amazed at the way in which Mr. 
Dobson tore her testimony to pieces and cast 
doubts upon it. When he had finished, she 
hardly recognized it as her own, and felt almost 
in the same quandary as the littie old woman of | 
Mother Goose fame did in regard to her identity, 
after she found her petticoats ‘‘cut round about.” 

When the case was given to the jury, and they 
had retired to consider their verdict, Mr. Alden 
left the court-room, beckoning Elizabeth to follow. 
On reaching the consulting-room he said, “I want 
to thank you for your help. You stood by your | 
guns nobly. If we win the battle it will be due | 
to you.”” 

“What are the chances ?’”’ asked Elizabeth. 

“T think we shall get a verdict, but it may be 
4 small one. You know we sue for twenty-five 
thousand dollars.’ 

“Do you intend to wait till the jury comes in, 
Mr. Alden ?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed the lawyer. “Although I 
ain a veteran in the service, I can’t bring myself 
to stay in the court-room, where I may have to 
hear the news of defeat. It is easier to hear 











| comment on him. 


| them, said, “Mr. Foreman, have you agreed upon 


a verdict ?”’ 
“We have,” said the foreman, handing a sealed 
envelope to the clerk, who said, as he received 
and opened it, “Mr. Foreman and gentlemen of 
the jury, hearken to your verdict: ‘In the case 
of Franklin against the Hub Iron Company, the 
jury find for the plaintiff, and assess damages in | 
the sum of fifteen thousand dollars.’ So say you, 
Mr. Foreman, so say you all of you?” Where- 
upon the twelve men bowed their assent. 
Elizabeth looked across at the boy’s mother. 
The expression of her face was such as a lost 
soul might wear upon having unexpectedly found 
pardon. On her way to the train, Elizabeth 
stepped into the office of the boy’s lawyer. His 
face was beaming, for a brother attorney had 
just called with the good news and his congrat- 
ulations. As she entered, Mr. Alden was 


answering the telephone. 
“Tt is the clerk who sat in the case,”’ said the 


“T do not know,” continued the lawyer, as he 
rung off the telephone, ““whether you fully realize 


what this means to the crippled boy and his | 


invalid mother. While waiting for their case to 
be reached, they have been living on money fur- 
nished them by friends. It has been hard for 
Mrs. Franklin to receive it, but only the hope of 


being able to pay it back has made it endurable. | 


She cannot bear the thought of charity. But there 
would have been no alternative had we lost the 


case. Now this money, carefully invested, will | 


support them in comfort. As for your part in the 
matter, I am sure the blessings of the boy and 
his mother will follow you through life.’’ 


Elizabeth continued on her way to the station, 


her heart full of thankfulness. And as the cars 
rolled out of the depot, the revolving wheels 
seemed to keep time to the refrain that sung 
itself over and over in her ears, “The truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
me God !”” 





HE new church at Tallman’s Crossing was 
finished, and the parish felt it had a right 
to take pride in its work. Was it not the 

finest church building in the county, and did it 
not stand, so to speak, on its own feet, 
free from a penny of debt? The com- 
mittee, unhampered by any knowledge 
of architectural beauty, had given the 
village contractor full sway, and the 
result stood upon the green, cheerful 
in yellow and white paint, brave in 
“ ornamental ”’ work, lifting its little 
belfry with an air of con- 
scious superiority, unabashed 
by notions of early English 
or later Gothic, and unsus- 
pecting of any lack of beauty 
of design. 

“Yes,” said Deacon Oliver, 
as he and Anson Taylor 
walked away from an in- 
spection of the edifice, “that’s 
what I call a good job! 
Larson did well by us, and he’s 
made a tasty thing of it. When we 
get our new minister we’ll be well 
fixed, and we ought to have a great 
outpouring!” 

Deacon Oliver was an active 
church-member and an influential 
man in his sphere. His companion 
was a younger man, deliberate in 
his motions, with a far-away look in 
his deep brown eyes. “You couldn’t 
call Ans Taylor lazy, but he hasn’t 
got much sprawl,” was the village 


“So you’re set on having a new 
minister?’’ he said, slowly, as they 
turned from the road into a path 
which led across the fields. 

“There’s no question about it,’ 
returned the deacon. “It was settled 
last parish meeting. We want a 
minister that’s up to the times. A 
church like that’’—pointing with a 
twist of his thumb—“‘doesn’t want 
fossils.” 

Anson plucked a long stalk of 
dried grass. “Mr. Nichols is a good man,” 
he remarked, as he chewed one end of the stem 
meditatively. 

**Good man !’’ exclaimed the deacon ; and there 
was unmistakable impatience in his voice. “Of 
course he’s a good man! To my mind, that’s the 
least you can say about a parson. But our church | 
needs something more than a good man ; it’s gone 
to sleep long enough under Mr. Nichols’s good- 
ness. I own I’d like to see a few sparks fly | 
around Sunday mornings!” 

The short cut across the fields led into the 
road near Anson Taylor’s house. As the two) 
men came along, Mrs. Taylor was standing near 
her spare-room window, while Miss Trickey, 
who was responsible for the styles in women’s 
dress at the Crossing, was fitting a lining to her 
shoulders. 

“There’s Anson and Deacon Oliver,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Taylor. “I guess you’ll have to cut that 
out a mite under the arm-scye. I shouldn’t 
wonder if they’d been over the church. Anson 


| me to live by. 
















‘* LET ME HAVE THE LETTER, 


husband feel about the new minister they’re 
talking about ?” 

Mrs. Taylor’s bright, black eyes flashed. 

“He feels just as I do!” she answered. 
for all the world like turning your own father 
gut-of-doors because he’s old! They say Mr. 
Nichols isn’t up to the times but I say that 
when folks get "way ahead of the Lord’s good 
Gospel, they betver haul up a bit and go slower. 

“Mr. Nichols’s sermons are good enough for 
As for his doings, and it’s those 


“Tt’s | 


that tell, well—if a man ever acted the Bible | 


right out in his daily life, it’s Mr. Nichols! 
He’s baptized us and married us and buried us 
and looked out for us between, and I can’t make 


it seem right, anyway I look at it, to turn him | 


out now !” 

Miss Trickey said nothing; she rarely com- 
mitted herself. It was not business to lose good 
customers merely for the sake of having opinions 
of her own. 

That evening Deacon Oliver, in his Sunday 


if learned afterward. But there is no reason why | hadn’t seen how it looked since the new pulpit | black, called on the minister. It was his errand 


ou should not stay, if you wish.” | 
“TI think I will, for my train does not leave for | 
several hours.” | 
When Elizabeth returned to the court-room, | 
®nother case was in progress. Mr. Dobson was 
still there, as were also the boy and his mother. 
lhe young girl’s eyes rested alternately on the 
pale, anxious face of the mother, on the hands of 


was got in.” 

“Well, you’ve got an elegant building,” re- 
sponded Miss Trickey, as audibly as a mouthful 
of pins would allow. “I declare, I told Mrs. 
Dean —I made over her second-best black last 
week —that it made me ’most sorry I was a 
Baptist. But what’s born in the blood and bred 
in the bone can’t be changed. How does your 





to notify Mr. Nichols of the vote of the parish 
and to give him a chance to resign: and he set 
about it with a.grim sense of satisfaction. 

“You'd better send a letter,” advised his wife. 
“It aint a pleasant thing to do by word of 
mouth.” 

“No,” said the deacon. “I aint much of a 
hand with the pen, and writing’s liable to be 
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read more ways than one. I can put it clearer 
if I talk.” 

So he took his way under the clear autumn 
stars, to carry to the old pastor the message that 
his people no longer cared for his ministrations. 

White-haired Mr. Nichols greeted the deacon 
in his cordial way. The blaze from the old- 
fashioned fireplace cast a pleasant radiance over 
the room. Helen, the minister’s only living 
child and his comfort and stay since his wife’s 
death, sat by the lamp, sewing. On the rug 
before the fire rolled a tiny, golden-haired girl, 
the minister’s orphan grandchild. 

“I’m having a lazy time to-night. One has to 
bé a little indulgent with these increasing years; 
but the grasshopper has not yet become a burden, 
thank the Lord!” said the old gentleman, with a 
smile. 

Little Anna crept to her grandfather’s chair 
and pulled herself up by his knee. . 

“Let Anna see g’asshopper, my g’an’pa!”’ she 
said, shaking the curls out of her eyes. 

Mr. Nichols lifted the little one to his lap. 

“Here’s a young lady who ought to have been 
in bed an hour ago, only her grandfather was 
weak enough to listen to her teasing! Well, 
Deacon Oliver, so at last the church stands ready. 


| It is, indeed, a fit temple, and I am proud of the 


MISS HELEN,”’ 


people who raised it without the curse of debt to 
stand between it and its full service.’’ 

Deacon Oliver gave an embarrassed little cough. 
Somehow it did not seem easy to get to the object 
of his visit. He almost wished he had taken his 
wife’s advice and written a letter. After some 
desultory talk he made a desperate plunge. 

“T called to-night,” he began, “to—er—see you 
about a matter talked over at our last parish 
meeting. We feel that—er—you are getting 
along in years, as you just remarked, and we 
know you must feel your work getting arduous.” 

Mr. Nichols gave a comfortable little laugh. 

“Not yet, not yet, my friend! The good Lord 

grants me strength in abundance. But I 
thank my people for their solicitude.” 

Deacon Oliver breathed a 
sigh and began again. 

“It was voted to—er— 
well, to offer you a chance 
to rest from your labors!” 

The deacon felt that this 
announcement was both 
Biblical and convincing in 
its form. 

Mr. Nichols hesitated a 
moment before he answered. 
When he spoke there was a 
break in his voice and the 
suggestion of a tear in his 
eye. 

“T cannot express to you,”’ 
he said in solemn tones, 
“the deep sense of gratitude 
toward my people that fills 
my heart. Never was pastor 
more lovingly cared for, I 
am sure, but in this instance 
I cannot accept their gener- 
osity. It is only five years 
since they sent me on that 
delightful mountaia trip, and 
now, of all times, I should 
not consent to add to their 
expenses. No—no—I am 
well, and I must work while 
it is yetday. I have but few 
more years of my time at the 
most, my good friend, and I 
must waste none of it. Bear 
this word to my people, 
Deacon Oliver, with my 
heartiest thanks.” 

The deacon twisted un- 
easily in his chair. Was ever 
a man so obtuse? He was 
about to speak again, when 
his eye chanced to light upon 
Helen. That she understood 
the purport of the visit was 
told in her look of mingled pain and wounded 
pride, and by the quick tears which had sprung 
to her eyes. 

The deacon rose abruptly. 

“Guess I better be going along, Mr. Nichols,” 
he said, buttoning up his coat. 

“A letter will be more businesslike,’ he 
thought, as he made his way home. “I’ll write 
this very night, and there won’t be any chance 
to mistake it, either !’’ 

When Mr. Nichols came back from the door, 
Helen had caught little Anna in her arms and 
was carrying her to bed. 

“People are very good to me!” the old man 
said, laying an affectionate hand on the young 
shoulder. “The world is full of kindness, my 
dear!” 

Helen did not meet her father’s look. As she 
tucked Anna into her crib, the little one reached 
up and dragged a rosy, plump forefinger down 
her aunt's cheek. 

“What for aunty c’y?” she exclaimed, in 
childish wonder and sympathy. 

The next afternoon Anson Taylor started on 
his way to parish meeting. As he was passing 
the parsonage, he heard a tap on the pane and 
saw a beckoning finger at the window. He 
stopped, and Helen Nichols came to the door. 
She held an envelope in her hand and her face 
showed signs of weeping. 

“Mr, Taylor,” she said, “I want to ask a great 
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church want, but father doesn’t dream of it, and | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


favor of you. Father is sick; he has a severe | | life held no more for me. Mr. Nichols came to | been saved from a great mistake this afternoon. 


cold, the doctor says, and he is very feverish. | me, and he made me feel that God is good. I 
This letter came this morning. I know what | think we all know what Mr. Nichols is in time | find out what our old pastor is to us. What 


is in it, I feel sure. I have been told what the | of sorrow.” 


The hush was broken now. There was no 


it will kill him if this comes to him while he is | more silence; the little gathering was fairly 


sick. May I keep it a few days, until he is 
better ?”’ 

Anson Taylor might be slow of movement, but 
he was quick in kindness. 

“Let me have the letter, Miss Helen,” he said. 
“JT will explain it tothe parish. I’d like to say,” 


he added awkwardly, “that 1 didn’t vote for it! | 


I thought I’d like to have you know.” 
The parish meeting was held in the vestry of 
the old church. It was known that the subject 


of the new minister would be discussed that | 


afternoon, and the small room was crowded. 





carried out of itself. One after another arose and 


bore evidence of the pastor’s help. Young Harry | 


Thompson, home from college for a few days, 
who dropped in to the meeting, “just for fun,” 
told, with a manly break in his boyish voice, of 
wise and loving counsel. Mothers and fathers 
spoke of comfort in times of trouble with simple 


eloquence far more touching than the most | 


polished oratory. 

There was hardly one in the vestry but had 
some experience of personal help to relate. 

The spirit of testimony spread like a fire; the | 


We came here to talk of a new minister, and we 
| prosperity could we hope for with the sin of | 
ingratitude on our heads? Let us install him | 
anew in our hearts and in his church, and care 
for him as he has cared for us. I, for my part, 
am ashamed, and I pray he may never hear of 
the unkindness we were about to show him.” 

Deacon Oliver reluctantly got upon his feet. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he began in a halting sort of 
way, “according to the instructions of the com- 
mittee, I—er—I sent a letter to Mr. Nichols, 
this morning !’’ 

Another hush fell upon the meeting, but this 
time it was the silence of consternation. Then, 
with his usual deliberation, Anson Taylor came 
forward and laid an envelope upon the desk, ex- 





After some preliminary business, the chairman | | gift of tongues seemed to descend on the meeting, | | plaining it in a few words. It was the deacon’s 
spoke of the church’s growing need of a more | and the story bore always the same burden: “I | letter, with the seal unbroken! Of course it was 


active pastor. 


**As you all know, the parish has was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was| most improper for young Thompson to cheer, | down smaller amounts of goods. 


voted to give Mr. Nichols a chance to resign. | ' thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I wasa stranger, | | then and in that place, but he did, and moreover, 
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heard to express himself very strongly on the 
| subject of such schemes and their effect on 
| “legitimate trade.’”’ Moreover, there had been 
somewhat strained relations between Mr. Pen- 
dleton and the Widow Smith’s family ever sinc 
the time when his 
colt got into their 
garden and ate up 
the cabbages. Was 
it possible that, 
in tardy repentance, 
the storekeeper ha’ 
bought three dollars’ 
worth of Soap ol 
Ludovico to pay for 
the cabbages ? 
Against other 
names—wholly un- 
familiar names to 
Alfarata — were set 
“Miss P. 
Farther down the page 





UNCLE ABNER BAKER. 


, Primrose, soap, $1.00.” 


Any suggestions in regard to this move, in case | |and ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I the cheer was taken up on all sides. Such a| was another entry: “Miss Pinky Primrose, per- 
was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, sound, certainly, never rose before within the | fumery, $2.00.” 
and ye came unto me!” 

At last the chairman arose and called the | 
meeting to order. 
For a moment he could not command his voice. 

“My friends,” he said, “my friends, we have 


it is accepted, as of course it will be, are now in | 
order.’’ There was a moment’s pause, and then, 
to every one’s astonishment, Anson Taylor’s long 
form unfolded itself; it was an unheard-of thing 
for him to “speak in meeting.’’ 

“T haven’t any suggestions,’’ he began, in his 
moderate way, “and I haven’t got anything to 
say about the new minister. I just want to tell 
a little story right here. It will be new to most 
of you. When I was a young man, a temptation 
came to me. I won’t go into particulars ; enough 
to say that a mortgage came due on the place my 
father left me, and I couldn’t pay it. It wasn’t 
a big sum,—it would seem mighty little now,— 
but the lack of those few hundred dollars meant 
the loss of my house and farm and —” here 
Anson hesitated —‘‘my happiness, for I was 
thinking of getting married. 

“This was a bad enough fix, but worse came to 
me, in the shape of temptation, as I said. I had 
the care of some money, the small property of a 
distant cousin, and there was a whispering in niy 
heart which said, “Turn in some of that money 
and save your home and take your wife. You can 
make it up later, and no one will be the wiser.’ 
At first I shook the thought off as if it was a 
snake, but that everlasting little whispering kept 
up, and by and by it seemed like a straight and 
honest thing just to take the use of that money 
for a little while.” 


Anson’s voice shook now and then, and his | nant when any one hinted 


throat was dry and husky. His little audience 
listened in surprise at the apparently irrelevant 


speech. Mrs. Taylor, who sat with a friend on | they must know it them- 
the other side of the vestry, grew very red, and | selves. 


finally covered her eyes with her hand. 
Well,” continued the speaker, “at last I gave 
right in to that tempting voice, and then I began 


to argue with myself that I was doing the wisest | 


thing, and I fairly persuaded myself that the 
money I was thinking of taking was a sort of 
special providence, sent to help me out of a hard 
place. The time was getting near, it was the 
very day before I was to pay the mortgage, 
when I heard a man speak some words that 
cut me deep. They showed me just where I 
was standing, and—I went to that man and 
told him all that had been in my heart to do. 
He didn’t seorn me, but he helped me back to 
my self-respect, and then he lent me the money 
to pay my mortgage. 

“He wasn’t rich. I knew he went without 
many things that winter for the want of those 
dollars. I was for selling all and paying him 
back, but he said, ‘No. Marry and settle down 
in your own home. Neither you nor the young 
woman you love shall waste your young years 
in waiting. Begin your life together, content 
with little, but together, and with clear con- 
sciences to man and your Maker!’ That money 
has been paid back long ago, but I can never 
pay my debt of gratitude for my life’s happiness 
and honesty. It was a man’s sermon and a 
man’s deed that saved me, and that man 
was Mr. Nichols, God bless him!’’ 

There was absolute silence when 
Anson sat down. The only sound was 
a stifled sob, as Mrs. Taylor caught her 
breath. No one moved or spoke, until 
a hoarse voice from the rear of the 
vestry broke in on the hush. 

“T’ve got a word to say, too!”’ spoke 
a rough-looking man, with an almost 
defiant air. “You all know me! Noth- 
ing kept me from my crime, but Mr. 
Nichols got hold of me when I came out 
of jail, and he trusted me and made a 
man of me again. I’d work that hand 
off for the parson, and every one here 
knows it’s been an honest hand for two 
years, and he’s the one that made it a 
fit hand for an honest man to clasp!” 


Again the silence: then a timid stirring in a | early in September—when the traps were all put | Cafferty’s initials; she lived in a little house at | and fled, pursued all 
Ludovico was even more silent than | the end of their lane, and Alfarata had occa- the way along the lane 
“Last winter,” she faltered, | usual, and he went away for a whole day, no sionally brought her a letter from the post-office— | by Mrs. Cafferty’s elo- 
Me and my babies was | one knew where. 


distant corner, and a humble, shrinking little | away. 


woman stood up. 
“my man was killed. 
starving, and—Mr. Nichols —” here she sat down 
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“SHOW ME THE 
WAN THAT SAYS— 


| walls of that room. 
| ‘Then some one started the doxology, and even 


| sung from the depths of grateful hearts: 
| Praise God, from Whom all blessings flow!’ ” 









LFARATA Smith was 

the flower of the family. 
That was what people said 
when they meant to hint, deli- 
cately, that Ludovico wasn’t 
“smart.”” Mrs. Smith and 
Alfarata were always indig- 


that Ludovico wasn’t smart, 
although every one thought 


All Petapsco knew that 
Phoebe Jane Smith was an 
ambitious woman, and that 


it was especially hard for her to be poor, as | 
she had been ever since her husband, a sea- | 


captain, was drowned. That had happened | 
when Ludovico was seven and Alfarata was | 
five. 

Alfarata had begun when she was eight years | 
old to talk to Ludovico about their duty as their | 
mother’s mainstay. Ludovico, although he was | 
older, did not seem to see things in the proper | 
light. He would listen and say nothing. Ludo-| 
vico was not a satisfactory person to talk to, 
anyway ; his mother said he was close-mouthed, 
like the Smiths. 


Now that he was seventeen, no one doubted | 
that he was dull, and his mother was pitied | 
because she had longed so ardently that Ludovico | 


should “be somebody.’’ She had always declared 
that she meant to educate him to be a lawyer, | 
and now he was at the very foot of his class in 
the high school. And his grammar actually made 
Alfarata’s flesh creep ; she said so herself. 
Ludovico had a knobby forehead, and a very | 
large nose, an Adam’s apple in his lean throat, | 
and an awkward, shuffling gait. Alfarata always | 
insisted that she meant to make somebody of 
him, but she admitted that it was 
up-hill work. He seemed to have | 
no ambition to do anything but to | 
take the kitchen clock to pieces 


mend the other boys’ tools and 
traps. 


Ludovico kept tinkering away at 
a fox-trap of a new kind that he 
had invented. 

near Petapsco, but Ludovico said 


» the main point. 
But there came a time—it was 


“I’m-+-I’m trying to get something nice for the 





“* BEWILDERING, ACTUALLY 
TERRIFYING!" 


and put it together again, and to | 


The wolf was actually howling | 
at their door; Alfarata lay awake | had sat down upon the bed and looked over the the corner ina year, and 
at night and heard him, but 


that if there were any his trap | 
would catch them, and that was | 





mind all hopes of banquet- 
lamps. She said to herself 
that it was rather nice of 


what their mother wanted. 


cle; and Ludovico she knew 
would like to have one, if only 
for the sake of taking it to 
pieces and putting it together 
again. 

She really felt some hope of 
Ludovico until she suddenly 
discovered how he was trying 
to get something nice for the 
house. It was business for a 
little boy! Ludovico really 
ought to have had more sense, 
and she wanted to tell him so. She found it out 
by accident, from a paper hidden in his bed. A 
business firm had offered to give certain articles 
to whoever should sell 
a given amount of its 
goods, soap and bluing 
and perfumery—a bicycle 
'to reward the sale of 
| twenty dollars’ worth, a 
banquet-lamp the sale of 
| ten dollars’ worth. 

Jenksy Babbitt had 
canvassed the town in the 
interests of some new — . 
manufacturers of baking- S—~see 
powder that he might get wy 
/an invalid chair for his 
| mother. Every Petapsco 
household was over- 
stocked with baking- 
ppoweer, for Mrs. Babbitt was a cripple whom 
every one pitied, and the Petapsco grocer had 
been obliged to countermand his orders for that 


PAPERS?” 


commodity. Now the Petapsco housewives shut | 


their doors when they saw a boy coming with a 
list—not that their sympathy had lost its strength, 
| but the baking-powder had, as baking-powder 
will if one has too much on hand, and that fact | 
| prejudiced them. 

How could Ludovico be so stupid as to think 
that he could sell ten dollars’ worth of soap and 
| bluing and perfumery in Petapsco? That was 
Alfarata’s first thought. The next, when she 


paper, was bewildering, actually terrifying! Her 
| heart thumped in her ears and the red-and-white 
| rising-sun bedquilt looked suddenly strange and 
‘far-off. Sales to such large amounts were set 


There were no foxes anywhere | down, and there were some names unknown to laste streak o’ bluin’ in 


Petapsco! 

The initials were the most startling: “E. L. C., 
bluing, $5.00.” Five dollars’ worth of bluing 
|to Mrs. Cafferty, the washerwoman! It was 
altogether impossible. Yet those were Mrs. 


Elizabeth L. Cafferty. 
The summer visitors, who were Mrs. Cafferty’ | 


sobbing ; but she had no need to tell farther—not | house,” he said to Alfarata, in a sudden burst of | principal customers, had nearly all gone away. 


a soul in the room but knew the ending. 
There was a rustle of silken skirts and a subtle 


| 


confidence, in which his rugged features turned’ How many years would five dollars’ worth of was her one means of 
scarlet and his Adam’s apple seemed in danger bluing last Mrs. Cafferty? How, oh how, would | livelihood, her one bul- 


suggestion of violets in the air, as Mrs. Clyde, the | of strangling him. 


richest member of the parish, arose. 


“Haughty” | 


Something nice for the house! That was what 


Mrs. Cafferty ever pay for it? 
Here was another astonishing item with | 


antl “exclusive” she was called, but there was | their mother was always wanting. She had shed | initials: “G. E. P., soap, $3.00.” 
no coldness now in her beautiful face, and her | tears after she went to see Mrs. Abner Holbrook’s 


clear voice trembled a little as she spoke. 


“When my baby died,” she said, “I thought } 


| banquet-lamp, with a shade trimmed with roses. 


Gershom E. Pendleton was the Petapsco store- 
keeper. When Jenksy Babbitt had made his 


Ludovico to think of getting | 


Many a boy would sooner 
think of getting himself a bicy- | 






““ HAVE YOU GOT ONE OF THOSE 


Pinky Primrose! Did any real live woman 
|ever bear such a name as that? Certainly no 


The tears were in his eyes. Deacon Oliver’s harsh notes joined in the words woman in Petapsco, at the Centre, the Four 


Corners or the Port. And not within twenty 
miles was there a town where soap and per- 
fumery could by any possibility be sold in such 
| quantities as were set down on Ludovico’s list! 


_ | Perhaps— perhaps the list was imaginary. 


| Alfarata drew a sharp breath of relief as this 
possibility struck her; but why this concealment, 
which was altogether unlike Ludovico? 

He must have meant to have the goods sent to 
him, falsely representing that they were sold! 
Jenksy Babbitt had delivered the goods to cus- 
tomers, and had remitted to the firm after he 
was paid for them. When he received the goods 
what did Ludovico intend to do? It was too 
terrible to think of! 

| Might it not be possible that Ludovico did not 
| understand what he was doing? He had always 
been, poor boy, so stupid! 

It was Saturday, and a school holiday, which 
accounts for the extra attention to housewifely 
duties shown in Alfarata’s turning of the 
mattress on Ludovico’s bed, and discovering 
Ludovico’s strange enterprise. Alfarata heard 
her mother calling shrilly at the back door, 
“Ludovico! Ludo-vi-co!” 

“T declare, I don’t know where that boy goes, 
nowadays!’’ said Mrs. Smith, impatiently, as 
Alfarata entered the kitchen. “He was off 
somewhere before he’d hardly swallowed a 
mouthful of breakfast. But there! Ludovico 
is a good boy if he isn’t so smart as some. I’m 
never afraid that he’ll get into any mischief. I 
don’t expect I could stand that anyhow, with all 
I’ve had.” 

Alfarata slipped out of the house without a 
word, and ran down the lane to Mrs. Cafferty’s. 
Saturday was Mrs. Cafferty’s day for doing her 
own washing and cleaning. She 
hastily withdrew from the wash- 
tub, and appeared in the doorway, 
wiping her hands on her apron. 

“Mrs. Cafferty, have—have you 
bought a great deal of bluing lately?” 
faltered Alfarata. She had tried to 
think all the way down the lane 
just what she ought to say, but it 
is difficult to collect one’s thoughts 
when one is very anxious, and diplo- 
macy was not Alfarata’s strong 
point. 

“Bluing is it?” demanded Mrs. 
Cafferty, quickly, with a sharp 
wrinkling of her Milesian brows. 
“And who’s afther sayin’ it, at all? 
Show me the wan that says there’s the laste 
streak o’ bluing showing in me clothes since iver 
I come to Ameriky itself! Niver a lady at the 
hotel but said me clothes was foine and white, 
and if annybody does be passin’ remairks —’’ 

“Oh, I didn’t—I didn’t mean that at all!’ 
interrupted Alfarata. “I only thought that you 
| might perhaps have bought as much as—as five 
| dollars’ worth of bluing!”’ 

“Five dollars’ worth of bluin’! Will ye listen 
to the like o’ that!’’ cried Mrs. Cafferty, with 
increasing wrath. “I buys me two or three 
bottles at the store in 





it’s Misther Pendleton 
himself will tell you so, 
and if there’s annybody 
sayin’ that I pit the 


| their clothes —”’ 

| “Oh, I didn’t mean 
that, Mrs. Cafferty!’ 
repeated Alfarata, de- 
spairingly,as she turned 


| quence. 
Poor Mrs. Cafferty’s 
skill at laundry work 





"en A GREAT 
Box.” 


| wark against want, and 
| it was no wonder that she lost her temper when 

| she thought that was unjustly aspersed. 
“T’ll make her understand that I didn’t mean 
that she had blued things too much some time,” 


The wolf had howled away from Alfarata’s | baking-powder canvass, the storekeeper had been | thought Alfarata, as she ran on to the store. 
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but the unravelling of the mystery. 








with modest pride. “The company offered me a 
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Now she had no time or thought for anything | than that —” Ludovico’s rugged face flushed | continued Ludovico, too much absorbed in the 


story of his adventures to heed the interruption. 


“Mr. Pendleton, have you—have you a great situation. My box came to the railroad station; | “And, Alfarata,’’— he followed heras she slipped 


deal of soap?’ she inquired, breathlessly. 


I’ve been to Georgetown to-day to see about the 


out, shamefaced, into the back entry,—‘‘1 brought 


“Small bar or large one?’’ asked the store-| situation. I didn’t want to say anything about | this home to you. They gave it to me because 
keeper, reaching absently up to his high shelves. | it until it was sure. It’s small pay at first, but | I’d sold more than ten dollars’ worth.” 


“Oh, I—I didn’t want any now!” stammered 
Alfarata. “I only wanted to know how you | 
bought your soap.” 

“Have you got one of those papers?” The 
storekeeper frowned down at her, with great, 
beetling brows. “You tell your mother she’d | 
better keep you at home to darn stockings! I 
buy my soap of a Boston firm, twice a year, and 
I don’t have anything to do with new-fangled | 
kinds.” 

Alfarata went out of the store without another | 
word. At the post-office next door she halted | 
irresolutely. The paper she had found was so | 


they say it isn’t far to the top for a fellow that— | 


that’s got it in him!’”’ 

“The rest of the money ?’’ this in answer toa 
little gasping inquiry from Alfarata. “‘ That 
came from a little old lady that keeps a hair- 
dressing parlor. She had a wax figure-head in 
her window that was meant to turn round, but 
it had got out of order and wouldn’t turn. I 
repaired it. 
the wag in Tommy Pingree’s Christmas dog’s 
tail? She was a nice little old lady —”’ 

“Miss Pinky Primrose!” murmured Alfarata, 
as if in a dream. 


Don’t you remember how I mended | 


It was a bottle of perfumery, tall, beautiful, 
| covered with painted pink silk and with a pink 
| satin ribbon around its neck. “I always meant 
to take good care of mother and you,” he con- 
tinued, with a queer gruffness in his tone. “I 
mean you shall have nice things. And you’ve 
always been a good sister, and I’m going to give 
you a chance to be somebody !” 

Alfarata wanted to throw her arms around his 
neck, but she hugged the pink bottle instead ; 
Ludovico didn’t like affectionate demonstrations. 
He had never said such things to her before in 
| his life. It was very likely that he never would 


soiled and crumpled that she thought it was'® “And she got her friends to buy of me,” | again. He was close-mouthed, like the Smiths. 


probably only a copy of the one that Ludovico 
meant to send away. She asked the postmistress 
if Ludovico had been there that day. 

“No, I haven’t seen him for as much as a 
week,” answered the postmistress, “not since 
he came in to mail a letter to one of those soap 
companies that give prizes. I guess he expects 
to get a prize like Jenksy Babbitt, although I 
haven’t heard of his trying to sell anything.” 

Alfarata turned pale, and ran on. It was a 
mile, across lots, to Uncle Abner Baker’s saw- 
mill down by the river. Uncle Abner was their 
mother’s uncle—well-to-do and ‘‘as close as the | 
bark of a tree,” his neighbors declared. 

Alfarata was desperate, as any one might 
know, when she sought help of Uncle Abner. | 
He sat upon a pile of boards, and stared at) 
Alfarata in a disconcerting way, with his keen, 
light blue eyes. She asked him to lend her ten 
dollars, and wait for his pay until she got the | 
Bunchberry Ridge school to teach. 

Ten dollars! Ludovico’s list actually amounted | 
to that sum and more, and it was no wonder 
that all the freckles showed in Alfarata’s white 
face. 

Uncle Abner thrust his hat farther back on his 
head, whistled and waited for further explana- 
tions. Alfarata faltered that she feared Ludovico | 
had been buying things that he couldn’t pay for. | 

“Then you let him ’tend to it!” said Uncle | 
Abner, promptly. 

“He—he isn’t so very smart! I’m afraid he | 
doesn’t understand how bad it is,” stammered | 
Alfarata, foreing back her tears. ‘“‘And oh, I did | 
want to make somebody of Ludovico!’’ | 

“Can’t be done by anybody but the fellow | 
himself,” said Uncle Abner, 
succinetly. “You just leave that 
job to Ludovico!” 

Swallowing tears was bitter 
work under the keen, calculating 
eyes of Uncle Abner. Alfarata 
turned hastily homeward. 
“Look here! If Ludovico gets 
into jail I’ll bail him out!” 
Uncle Abner called after her, 
cruelly facetious. 

When Alfarata reached home she found 
that Ludovico had not returned. Had he 
collected all that money and run away? It 
seemed impossible to believe anything so 
wicked of Ludovico, but ten dollars was 
a great deal more money to Petapsco boys 
and girls than to some others who studied 
the same arithmetic. 

In the early dusk Alfarata wandered dis- ‘; 
tractedly down the road, seeking. Her 
mother had gone in the opposite direction. When 
they both returned, despairing, to the porch, a 
tall, awkward boy was struggling up to it, across 
the field, carrying a great box. 

“Tt’s a banquet-lamp,’”’ explained Ludovico, 
breathlessly, while his mother hugged him and 
Alfarata stood aloof, staring anxiously. ‘“You’d 
better believe it’s a beauty! I sold ten dollars’ 
worth of soap and bluing—just as easy !’’ 

“Just as easy!” Alfarata sank down on the 
Steps, with a groan. 

“T went to Georgetown,” added Ludovico. 

To Georgetown! That was twenty-five miles 
away —seven by stage, eighteen by railway. 
Alfarata had been there but once in her life. 

“Walked to the railroad station both times,” 
pursued Ludovico. ‘‘Got the baggage-master, 
Joe Pringle of Petapsco, you know, to give me 
a job to pay my fare to Georgetown. He was | 
willing, because there was a great load of summer 
visitors’ trunks. Sold five dollars’ worth of blu- | 
ing to the Excelsior Laundry Company. Here’s 
a copy of my list.”” Ludovico stepped into the 
lighted sitting-room, and his mother and Alfarata 
followed. “Here it is: ‘E. L. C., bluing, $5.00.’ | 
‘they turned me out at first—no pedlers allowed. 
“ut the mangle was out of order—they had 
“\opped work, waiting for a man to come and 
ix it. I set it to going all right in a jiffy. 
‘Then they bought my bluing. Let’s see: ‘G. 


















III.—One Boy’s Pluck. 


N the fall of 1879, when I was superin- 
tendent of telegraph service on the 
Southern Minnesota Railroad, a line- 

repairer named Franklin sustained a severe 
injury by a fall, and during the winter was 
unable to attend to his duties. In reporting 
his condition, he recommended that Jonathan 
Hardrubble be employed in his place on the 
Western Division, as Hardrubble knew the 
line thoroughly, and was competent and 
trustworthy. On this recommendation I 
immediately sent instructions to Hardrubble 
to assume Franklin’s duties, and he did so. 
Save that his division was kept in excellent 
condition, and his reports were concisely 
worded and written in a neat, round hand, 
I knew nothing of him. 

One morning in April I received a tersely 


| worded note from the general superintendent, 


telling me that he had been informed that 
the lineman on the Flandreau Division was a 
sixteen-year-old boy, and suggesting that 
a man be appointed in his place. 

I was not only surprised to learn that my 
model lineman was a boy, but regretted to 
discharge him without cause, as he had proved 
painstaking and efficient. 
Furthermore, good men, will- 
ing to bury themselves on the 
Dakota prairies for forty dol- 
lars a month, were not numer- 
ous, and undoubtedly difficulty 
would be experienced in find- 
ing a man to accept the place. 
Therefore I took a half-dozen 
monthly reports that had been 
submitted by Hardrubble, and 
stepped across the hallway to 
the superintendent’s office to 
make a personal appeal for the 
boy. 

The general superintendent 
was a thorough railroad man- 


REPAIRED IT.” 


times gruff but always just, 

and I was not without hope of inducing him to 

rescind his order. He listened to my statement 
and then shook his head. 

“There is too much hard work and responsi- 

bility in that position for a sixteen-year-old boy!” 

he declared, emphatically. 


when he will fail, and fail in such a manner that 


it will mean heavy property loss, if not loss of | 
| life. 1 must insist that you replace that boy with | 


aman.” 

As the superintendent finished speaking and I 
was about to leave the room, a messenger entered 
with a telegram. It was long and evidently 


| important, as the superintendent read it through 
| twice. He folded it into a small compass and 
| slipped it into his pocket, and as I started to 


leave the room said: 

“T have changed my mind about that boy, 
Gregory; you need not discharge him. And 
when opportunity to do anything for him arises, 


| just call my attention to the matter.”’ 


It was two weeks before I knew the meaning 
of that unexpected change of orders. 


Through the long, hard winter—still famous as 
the “big winter’’—the young lineman had done 
his work as well as a man could have done it. 
From November 14, 1879, until the second week 
in March following, no trains were run on time 


ager of long experience, some- | 


“He may do his | 
work well for a time, but occasion will arise | 


March when the big 
rotary snow-plow cut its 
way through the disap- 
pearing drifts the boy 
had tramped across the ' 
crusted snow, from the « 
| point where the three big 
|engines working west- 
| ward were “bucking”’ the 
drifts, to the crew of farmers and sectionmen 
| slowly shovelling their way eastward. 

With the last week in March the sun had 
melted what little snow had been left on the right 
of way by the shovellers. On the open prairies 
; great bare spots of grass alternated with wave- 

like drifts,—shadows of their former selves,—and 
every tiny brook and swale was turned into a 
raging torrent or a lake by the melting snows. 
| The warm chinook, sweeping eastward from the 
far mountains, tempered the atmosphere; and 
when the young lineman set out on his velocipede 
car to inspect every foot of wire on his division, 
nature seemed to give a mute pledge that spring 
was come. 

Twenty miles east of the Dakota line, in the 
| southwestern part of Minnesota, Rock River 

finds its way in a southwestern direction to the 


| Big Sioux. Its course is down a valley varying | 


'in width from three hundred to four hundred 
| yards. For miles the prairie is unbroken on 
either side of the valley, when suddenly there is 
a sharp descent of seventy-five or one hundred 
| feet to another level. The opposite bank is 
equally abrupt, and the valley looks as if it had 
| been formed by a part of the prairie sinking and 
leaving a perpendicular bank on each side. 

The engineers who surveyed the line for the 
| railroad found it hard to determine how this 
| valley should be crossed, the problem not being 
| solved until a narrow gulch was found leading 
|from the east to the bottom of the depression. 
| From the mouth of this gully the line makes a 
sharp turn northward, running up the valley 
a short distance to a point where another ravine 
leads up to the prairie level westward. 


|. P., soap, $3.00.’ That’s the next entry—the between Wells, Minnesota, one hundred and fifty The men who constructed the telegraph system 
‘reorgetown Electric Plant.’ I asked them to | miles west of the Mississippi, and Flandreau, avoided the dip into the valley by running their 
let me look round there a little. I’ve béen study- | Dakota, the western terminus of thé road; and | line of poles directly to the top of the descent, on 


ig up that kind of thing for a good while —’’ 
‘Those great stupid books in your room?” | 
'errupted Alfarata, with a little gasp. 


in all those months not a dozen trains, freight or | the very verge of the precipice. 


passenger, passed over the entire length of the 


Here a spile, 
| one of the kind used in bridge work, had been 


| road. The prairies west of Jackson were buried erected, and on the opposite side of the valley 


“Ludovico nodded. ‘Uncle Abner lent me the | under snow drifted to an unheard-of depth, and another stout post had been placed. From these 
‘uoney to buy them,” he said, in a matter-of- in many places the tall telegraph-poles barely | two poles the wire was strung across the valley, 


“arse way. “When those people found out that 
' knew a thing or two they showed me all over 


‘ie place, and a lot of them clubbed together and | wires west of Jackson were “working,” and | 
“ve Ine an order for toilet soap. It—it’s better | twice between December ist and the day in | telegraph-line led slightly to the northward from | West. 


protruded above the crust. 
But on every day of that long, cold winter the 


| sagging in the middle, and hanging but a few feet 
above the tops of cars passing on the track below. 
When Hardrubble reached the point where the 
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the railroad, he lifted his light velocipede from 
the track and walked across the prairie toward the 
descent. As he approached the spile supporting 
the eastern end of the wire suspended over the 
valley, he saw that an insulator bracket was loose, 
permitting the wire to sag. His climbers were 
strapped to his feet, and he quickly made ready 
to replace the loosened bit of wood. 

With his task finished, the boy rested his 
weight on the steel climbers and gazed on the 
scene before him. The top of the pole at an 
elevation of twenty feet gave him a view of the 
prairie for a distance of a dozen miles in either 
direction. Off to the west the line of rails, wind- 
ing and twisting across the prairie, led toward 
the three spires and twoscore brown roofs of 
Pipestone, where a dark blot on the landscape 
indicated that the east-bound through passenger- 
train was at that moment leaving the station. 
North and south, as far as the eye could reach, 
stretched the valley of the Rock, and down 
its centre roared the river, in summer a tiny 
stream that might be forded anywhere, but now 
a torrent, fed by the melting snow. 

The water was brown and white and yellow, 
and here and there great cakes of ice had jammed, 
sending the currents back against themselves 
until parts of the valley were transformed into 
lakes. He saw that at the railroad bridge below 
him one of these dams had formed, and that the 

ice was piled high against the 
structure. And then he saw 
what caused his heart to beat 
faster and the blood to leave his 
cheek. The western end of the 
bridge had been torn from its 
fastenings by the pressure of ice 
and water, and the rails from 
the west led out of the gully and 
around a point of bluff, and 
ended over a gulf filled with a 
foaming tide and masses of 
grinding ice-cakes. This meant 
disaster to the coming train and 
perhaps death to train crew and 
passengers, unless warning of 
the danger were quickly given. 

For miles in either direction 
no bridge spanned the river, and 
to wade or swim the stream 
was impossible, the strong cur- 
rent and moving ice making the 
attempt almost certain death. 
Where the gorges had formed, 
the ice was a grinding mass, 
and a glance revealed the fact 
that these could not be trusted. 

Young Hardrubble’s glances 
wandered up and down the 
valley and then across the prairie 

* to the westward, where the faint 
blur of smoke of a few minutes 
before had increased to a long, 
black cloud. In ten minutes the 
train would be swinging around 
the sharp curve of the gully into 
the valley. 

Then his gaze returned to the 
river. The only thing spanning 
the current was the rusty tele- 
graph wire, leading with a 

graceful droop from his perch at the top of the 
tall pole to the opposite bluff. Could that aid 
him? At the middle of the valley, one hundred 
yards distant, it was not more than eighteen feet 
above the ground. If in any way he could cross 
on that frail span it would sink still lower under 
his weight, and he might readily drop to the soft 
turf on the western bank of the river. 

An instant later he drove his steel spurs deeper 
into the pine pole, and as he clung with one 
hand to his unsteady perch, he hastily unbuckled 
the belt around his waist with the free hand. 
Attached by rivets to this stout strip of leather 
was a steel snap from which, by means of a ring 
in the handle, was suspended his hatchet. He 
cast the hatchet aside, removed the belt, and 
clasped the steel snap around the wire. Then, 
throwing his weight on belt and snap, and with- 
drawing the spurs from the pole, he began the 
dash across river and valley. 

As he released his hold on the timber the steel 
loop slid smoothly down the slanting wire, slowly 
at first and then more rapidly, his body carried 
forward by its own increasing momentum. The 
bank seemed to glide away from him, and almost 
in an instant he was above the raging river, the 
tossing waves sprinkling him with spray as he 
crossed. Then below him was the brown sod of 
the western bank, the wire sagging under his 
weight until his toes almost touched the earth. 

Releasing his hold upon the belt, he fell head- 
long upon the water-soaked ground, but quickly 
gained his footing, scrambled up the embankment 
to the track, and ran panting up the gorge to 
meet the train. His frantic gestures soon brought 
engine and cars to a stop. 

“Why not Hardrubble ?” suggested the super- 
intendent two years later, when I notified him 
that it was my intention to resign, and that 
consequently a new superintendent of telegraph 
must be appointed. The superintendent did try 
him, and after the Southern Minnesota Railroad 
was absorbed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul system, another promotion awaited the 
former lineman. To-day he is superintendent of 
telegraph on one of the leading railways of the 
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Current Topics. 


Those who knew Dwight L. Moody | 
as the great evangelist—and their name is legion 
—will be glad to read, on another page, the | 
intimate reminiscences of him, which show him | 
as a teacher among his boys and girls. As} 
ready to romp as to rebuke, this unconventional | 
pedagogue was like a wise “big brother’ to his | 
pupils—a hearty, fun-loving, vigorous person- 
ality, as youthful in spirit as any whom he 
taught. 


Thrift can almost live on what extravagance 
throws away. The dust from blast furnaces is 
apparently worthless material, but in France | 
successful experiments have been made with it | 
for fertilizing purposes. The land responded | 
satisfactorily. The dust contains ingredients 
which the earth finds to be stimulating. After | 
all, there is little on this world of ours that is 
without value. 


German soldiers get a ration of sugar; so 
do British and French soldiers when on duty in 
the tropics. And now, by advice of the medical 
staff and with the approval of army officers, the | 
United States Commissary Department has been | 
shipping many tons of confectionery, put up in 
pound packages, for the use of our soldiers in| 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philippines. 

The horrors of war in South Africa have | 
been softened by many acts of magnanimity on | 
both sides, and fierce foes in combat have for- | 
gotten animosity when moved by the appeal of | 
human needs. Before the relief of Ladysmith a | 
message went from the camp of the Boers to that 
of the British, requesting, for the relief of men 
in hospitals, a certain kind of medicine which the 
Boers’ medical department lacked. The request 
was instantly granted. The Boers’ confidence in 
the humanity of their foes was as touching as it 
was creditable to the British who inspired it. 

The enlargement of a church in Quincy, 
Michigan, and its recent rededication testify 
anew to the power one person may exert in a 
community. Thirty years ago Quincy was but 
a hamlet, and the Presbyterian Church being 
reduced to a single member, the presbytery dis- 
solved the church and sent'a committee to get the 
minutes. Mrs. Patter refused either to give up 
the minutes or to be “dissolved.” “What the 
presbytery should do,” was her plucky answer, 
“is to send us a minister.” Her advice was 
taken, and to-day the church is happy, hopeful 
and flourishing. It lived simply because one 
earnest Christian woman would not let it die. 

In one of the statistical divisions of 
the Department of Agriculture in Washington 
may be seen a machine resembling a typewriter, 
which multiplies and divides with unerring accu- 
racy and with great rapidity. Give its operator 
a multiplicand of six figures and a multiplier as 
large, and he will write them out as upon a 
typewriter; then he turns a handle a few times, 
and before the onlooker knows what is going 
on, the product is written out before him. The 
machine performs examples in division with 
equal ease. Does any one of our young readers 
fancy that he sees in this invention an emancipa- 
tion of boys of the twentieth century from the 
vexation of the multiplication table? Alas! that 
is too much for him to hope. Nobody seems to 
have devised a machine for adding common frac- | 
tions of different denominators, although many a 
young schoolboy has concluded that this is one 
of the “long-felt wants” of the day. 








Those who assert that wine-growing 
countries are largely exempt from the evils of | 
intemperance need not point to France in proof 
of their assertion. The habitual use of wine 
often creates the craving which seeks for such 
stronger stimulants as absinthe or vermuth. Of 
about three thousand prisoners in the department | 
of the Seine, in which Paris is situated, it is 
officially stated, more than two thousand were | 
drunkards. The number of suicides induced 
by habits of intemperance is said to have more | 
than doubled in recent years. Alcoholism is | 
also largely responsible for the fact that thirty- | 
four per cent. of the young men conscripted for 
the army are sent back as unfit; and in the 
cities of Normandy, where hard cider is the | 
common beverage, the proportion rejected is 
much larger. It rises in Caen to fifty per cent. ; 
and in Havre three-fourths of the conscripts are 
rejected. 





Strike-the-Kettle is not a romantic name, 
but the old Indian who bore that appellation was 
a leader and a Christian king among his people. 
For many years Strike-the-Kettle was a scout, | 
protecting the United States mail from hostile | 
Indians. While on this duty he was wounded 
in a fight with hisown people. A few years ago, | 
when the Dakota prairies were on fire, the Indians | 
of the Standing Rock Agency fought the flames 
for days. When at last it was feared the whole | 


| editorial on the money question, began: “Ridicu- | 


| states have presented one statue each. On a|Tepresented. This did not occur. The new 


| bly in that exalted and historic hall.” 
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=> | village would be swept away, a devoted mission- | who had served in the Senate with him. Mr. | “the baseball season has opened.”” Baseball is 


ary stood watching, with wagon packed, ready | Morton had long suffered from an incurable 
to flee at the last moment. In the darkness she | malady, which compelled him to be seated while 
saw some one standing by her gate. It was | speaking and to go into the Senate supported by 
Strike-the-Kettle. “I can no longer fight the | attendants. And yet he worked so hard in the 
fire,’ said the wounded old scout, “but I will committee- room and elsewhere that Senator 
stay here, Winona. Go to sleep, and I will rouse | McDonald, his old-time colleague, described him 
you in time.” When the exhausted woman |as “tireless among the tired, and pressing on 
finally woke, all danger was over, but Strike- | where strong men gave way.” 

the-Kettle was still on guard. Is it strange that| Senator Beveridge, also of Indiana, made the 
on Memorial days Winona lays a wreath on the | concluding speech of the day, after which the 
grave of Strike-the-Kettle ? | Senate passed resolutions accepting the statue 

tn and thanking the state for its gift. 


Senator Vest recently sent a newspaper coil 
item to be read to the House. The secretary had | 


the wrong side of the clipping, and instead of an | APRIL. 
The maiden Spring upon the plain | 
Came in a sunlit fall of rain. 


lous! We are giving away these goods at ws Tennyson. | 


| 
| 








price!” ‘The other side!”’ cried Mr. Vest. pe 
That the much vaunted common sense of the | ma e. 
American people has another side is forcibly | ‘“ ee ” 
illustrated by recent sales of a good-luck box. Patriots’ Day. 
This precious humbug is a little wooden case | HE State of Massachusetts has a holiday 
containing a worthless three-starred ring, worth 5 which, although it is but seven years old, 
in all about five cents. But within the past has attained great popular success. It is | 
three months many thousands of persons have | called Patriots’ day, and is celebrated on April | 
paid ninety-nine cents apiece for it, expecting it | 19th, in commemoration of the battles of Concord | 
to bring good luck. In this and similar instances | and Lexington. 
the notice might appropriately read: ‘Ridiculous! | In Massachusetts this holiday has a special 








We are giving ourselves away for nothing!” reason for its existence, aside from the fact that 
Concord and Lexington are within the limits of 

or the state. It takes the place of the old Fost day, | 

which fell by custom on the first Thursday in | 

COMFORT. April. The transformation of Fast day into a 


Settled in some secret nest, 
In calm leisure let me rest. 


Andrew Marvell. 


day for baseball, fishing and merrymaking was a | 
perversion of what was intended to be “a day 
add of humiliation, fasting and prayer.’’ The people 

in were not willing to give up the vernal holiday, 

* and the celebration of the anniversary of Con- 
Princess and Countess. cord fight gave an opportunity for retaining it. 
Tm romances of royalty are as tragic as| A bill has been introduced in Congress to make 





those with which Mr. Anthony Hope has | April 19th a national holiday. 
filled the imaginary realm of Ruritania. Of course Congress has no power to make the 
Princess Stéphanie, a daughter of the King of | observance of a holiday binding on the people; 
the Belgians, in the bloom of early youth became | but if the nation were to make the day a holiday 
the wife of Archduke Rudolf, the Crown Prince | for its functionaries and employés, its example 
of Austria-Hungary. She seemed destined to be | would undoubtedly be followed by some at least 
an empress, but her life in Vienna has been | of the states. 
overshadowed with unhappiness. The tragic! It may be suggested that a day might be found 
death of the crown prince left her a widow with | for a vernal holiday which would not commemo- 
a young daughter to be educated in the stateliest | rate the opening of the great war which gave the 
but most gloomy court in Europe. country independence. The battles of the Civil | 
The princess at thirty-five has entered upon | War have wisely been left uncelebrated, nor 
her second romance. Her marriage to Count | have the anniversaries of battles with other 
Elemer Lonyay involved the sacrifice of her | countries been turned into holidays. 
royal rank and complete separation from her| On the other hand, it is impossible to celebrate 
daughter, who has reached the age of sixteen. | the beginning of national life without celebrating 
The King of the Belgians and the Emperor of | some incident of the great struggle with England ; | 
Austria each attempted to dissuade the princess | and it would be absurd to suppose—considering | 








from this second marriage, but she had fallen in | how holidays are spent—that animosity toward 

love with the Hungarian count, and chose to|“the mother country” would be fostered, or 

take her leave of a court where she has never | would even be intermingled with the sentiments 

been happy, and to leave behind her daughter, | which a spring holiday might awaken. 

to whom she is devotedly attached. 
At the marriage, which took place in March, —_—__—_+¢e»—___- 

neither her royal father nor her imperial father- 


‘in-law was present. Etiquette forbade them to An “ All-American” Conference. 


assist at the ceremony. But the countess has 
“ a cone a serge - yal, bist assembly at the City of Mexico next year 
count is 0! le, bu of royal, birth. of a general congress of all the independent 
He has estates in Hungary, and is a diplomatist | governments on the American continent. The 
who has been connected with the Austrian | gathering will be similar to the “Pan-American 
embassies at several European courts. Royal | Conference” which met at Washington in 1889. 
etiquette is rigid and without sentiment. The | One result of that conference was the formation 
crown princess, who had expected to be an | of an International Union of American Repub- 
empress, divested herself of royal rank and priv- | jies, with a “bureau” of general information. 
od when she wage a pone’ on ca} The bureau, which includes in its membership 
never again meet on terms of equality her own | ai of the republics, is taking up the preliminary 
daughter, who is a great figure at the Austrian | work of the proposed congress. The replies 
court, and is to marry a king’s son. which Secretary Hay has received to his letter 
Yet she has exchanged a life which had | suggesting the new conference indicate that all 
become a perpetual tragedy for one that promises | the American republics will be represented. 
happiness ; and every one who knows her, wishes | The conference will have no political aims. It 
her happiness in the fullest measure. will consider questions of trade, facilities for | 
transportation by rail and sea, banking systems 
and customs methods, and perhaps it will discuss 
. ‘ the feasibility of a permanent tribunal of arbi- 
Given by Indiana. tration to settle disputes among the republics 
qatmonens each state has the privilege of | Without recourse to war. 


RRANGEMENTS are in progress for the 


—_—_————__~+0e—_—- 


placing in Statuary Hall, in the national| There were apprehensions, when the first 
Capitol, statues of two of its illustrious | Pan-American Conference was called, that its 
sons, ten states only have thus far availed them- | Usefulness would be impaired by the suspicions 
selves of the opportunity in full. Six other|@nd jealousies of some of the governments 


recent Saturday afternoon, in the Senate-Cham- | Conference should strengthen the ties of common 
ber, a marble statue of Oliver P. Morton, the | interest among the American republics. If, as 
“war governor” of Indiana, was presented to is hoped, similar conferences can be held in the | 
the nation in the name of that state. future once in two years, or even oftener, at 
Mr. Fairbanks, the senior senator from In- | the different capitals, these results may be made | 
diana, was the first speaker. Among those in | Permanent. | 
the galleries were the widow of Mr. Morton as 
and several of his nephews. On the floor had Baseball 
gathered, besides senators, several of the repre- P 
sentatives from Indiana, and other friends of the i opening of the baseball season” is a 








man whose deeds were to be recounted. phrase which implies that the season 

“This statue,” began Senator Fairbanks, “is opens everywhere at once. In reality, 
to stand in yonder hall. Assembled there are | the season opens in our big country very much 
the marble figures of citizens, soldiers and states-| as the honey season for the bees, or the season 
men. In good time representatives of each of the | of birds’ singing, or the strawberry season, opens 
states will be gathered there, when the number |—that is to say, not long after New Year’s 
will equal the membership of the United States | day in Florida, and from that date on to a period 





| Senate. Parties here may come and go, admin-| several months later in northern Maine. Now 


istrations may rise and fall, but no change will | that American soldiers have introduced the 
occur in the members who join the select assem- | American game in Havana, San Juan, Manila 
and Tloilo, baseball has all seasons for its own. | 

The physical difficulties under which Mr.| Although general terms upon anything depend- 
Morton labored during the later years of his | ent on climate do not fit a country which extends | 
life, when a member of the Senate, were brought | from the arctic zone to the tropics, the statement 





out by Mr. Fairbanks, and also by Mr. Allison, may be regarded as approximately accurate that 
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an excellent and manly game, not especial: 
dangerous, interesting, strategic, and well-adapte: 
to the development of the body and the sharper: 
ing of the wits. 

No game meets, with less harm, the natu: 
demand for an out-of-door sport to act as a mea: 
of healthy athletic competition between schoo! 
and communities. But its very popularity ai 
adaptability have led to grave abuses. | 
baseball had not been so interesting, so univers:\! 
it would not have gained the discredit which ha 
come from a system of professionalism, a traffi 
in players, and a frequent display of rowdyis: 
in the field. 

Yet with all the discredit, which, after a! 
affects but a small proportion of the baseba| 
playing, the game is losing none of its popularity 
or its real value as an athletic sport, and the 1 
opening of the baseball season is still a matt 
for rejoicing. 

So et 


Life-Destroying and Life-Saving. 
N eminent physician lately called attention 
A to the important part wars have taken i) 
hospital development. He declared that 
the Crimean War developed the trained nurs: 
and the training-school. In the American Ciyi 
War, medical men learned that small hospitals, 
and even hospital tents, are better than large 
enclosed structures for the sick and wounded. 
To the knowledge thus gained is due the pavilion 
tent. 

It was war, also, it is asserted, that led, not to 
the discovery, but to the introduction, of anti- 
septic surgery. Medical science will profit b) 
the conflict now in progress in South Africa. 
Through disease and wounds there treated, 
benefit will come to the civilized world. 

Thus out of a great evil may come a great 
good; for war compels resort to every expedient 
to save the lives of one’s own soldiers, no less 
than to destroy the lives of those in the hostile 
army. 

Moreover, the experience gained in the effort to 
save life is at the service of the world. There 
is nothing provincial or selfish in genuine surgical 
or medical skill. Its work and triumphs are for 
all men. Quackery conceals information which 
may help the race, except as it disposes of the 
knowledge for cash; but the surgeons and the 
physicians of approved attainment and experi- 
ence feel that their mission is limited only by the 
bounds of possible service to their kind. In war, 
in peace, under favorable or perilous conditions, 
appreciated or criticised, the good physician, the 
conscientious operator, does his duty, and is 
discontented only when his service is less com- 
plete than his professional ideal. 


—————=+o 


Well-Chosen Gifts. 


ERLIN papers state that the family of 

B Prince Bismarck found a serious difficulty 
after his death in disposing of the presents 

sent to him during the last few years of his life by 





| his enthusiastic adiwwirers. The gifts were num- 


bered by the thousand and embraced the most 
incongruous articles, from a live rhinoceros to a 
coffin. 

All men, says an old proverb, give gifts; but 
few men give pleasure with their gifts. 

Why should a man or woman, striving to express 
affection for a friend, cumber him with a nuisance? 
Usually because, in choosing a gift, we are apt to 
consult our own tastes rather than those of our 
friend. 

After William Penn died, the Indians in his 
province sent to his widow, Hannah, a cloak of 
the most costly furs. “To protect her,’ was their 
message, “while travelling alone without her 
guide for the rest of her way through the thorny 
wilderness.” 

Here were all the qualities of a perfect gift: a 
fine meaning embodied in an article of value and 
of service to the person to whom it was given. 

A poor widow to whom Queen Victoria had 
granted a pension wished to express her gratitude 
and loyalty. But what could she give that thc 
empress of one-fourth of the world would value’ 

She was an expert amateur photographer, aii 
it occurred to her to take pictures of all the places 
visited by the queen when she was a young wilt 
with Prince Albert. 

The little volume was finished, simply bow! 
and sent to Windsor Castle, and the queen is sa 
to keep it among her chief treasures. 

In the meaning, not the cost, of a gift lies i'- 
value. 


™ 
> 


Bombonnel. 


OMBONNEL, the panther-slayer, was 

name at one time known all over Frat: 

later, the mighty huntsman’s fame in t! 
chase was overshadowed by that which he 4 
quired in the Franco-Prussian War as a lea: 
of sharpshooters. Miss Betham-Edwards, \\' 
knew him well, gives, in her recent “Anglo-Frei) 
Reminiscences,” many entertaining glimpses 
this remarkable man. 

It is as a mighty hunter that the world outs! 
of France finds him chiefly interesting; and ‘ 
more so as it was he who suggested the “Tarta! 
of Tarascon” of Alphonse Daudet, and figured 
many respects as the model of that delightfu 
comic hero, who has brightened the stud) 
French to so many aspiring students. 

It is only fair to add, that if Tartarin was 
talker, first and foremost, and a man of adventu! 
with scarcely more than a peg to hang his nar! 
tives upon, Monsieur Bombonnel was a gre 
talker, indeed, but had great things to tell. 

Bombonnel’s panther-hunting took place 
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sigeria. He had slain more than fifty of these 


peasts. One nearly slew him, for he met it in a | breakfast-room, 


|.and-to-elaw encounter, and emerged from the 
eonfliet vietorious, but frightfully mangled. 

He had received five wounds on the left hand, 

icht in the left arm, four in the head, ten in the 
face, four in the mouth, and besides these his nose 
«as broken, he had lost several teeth, and one 
cheek was clawed to shreds. It was at first 
supposed that he would die; then that he would 
be disfigured to monstrosity. But fortunately, 
although in a remote place, without anzsthetics 
or proper nursing available, Doctor Bodichon, a 
famous surgeon, was at hand to patch him up. 

“J can in great measure restore your physiog- 
nomy; at any rate, 1 can give you features that 
will be human,” said the physician, after examin- 
ing his hurts. “But I warn you beforehand, the 
suffering will be horrible.” 

“Doctor,” was the reply, “do your best. I can 
answer for myself. My heart is sound.” 

So was his courage. He endured like an Indian, 
and emerged from the ordeal a battered and ugly 
man, it is true, but of a countenance not monstrous 
nor repulsive. Such disfigurement as did not dis- 
gust his friends did not trouble him at all. 

He was walking one day with Monsieur B., a 
man of unfortunately harsh features, when the 
pair were startled to hear a street boy sing out: 

“There go Bombonnel and Monsieur B., the two 
ugliest men in Dijon!” 

“Not so loud, my little friend. Let folks find it 
out for themselves,” said the amiable Monsieur 
B., while Bombonnel burst out laughing, and was 
always delighted afterward to relate the incident. 

Ugly or not, Bombonnel became very popular, 
and was much féted by fine ladies and distin- 
guished people. 

“Whenever I am now in Algeria,” he related, 


laid for me at the governor’s table. But I invari- 
ably come away hungry as when I took my place! 
Great folks invite me not to feast, but to tell 
stories. It is, ‘Now, Monsieur Bombonnel, for 
the lion of the Corso,’ or, ‘Now, Monsieur Bom- 
bonnel, for the lion of Batna,’ and so on, and so 
on, all the while. What would you have? Fame 
is not to be had for nothing.” 


* 
or 





BRIEFLY ANNOUNCED. 


There is no personage quite so imposing as a 
well-developed specimen of the British butler. 
The Wellesley Magazine relates an anecdote of one 
butler whose taste for the impressive was too 
much for the family whose service he had entered. 

He was a@ newcomer, and almost his first duty 
was to announce the arrivals at his employer’s 
first “at home” of the season. The earliest guests 
to appear were Mr. and Mrs. Penny and their 
daughter, old and familiar friends of the family. 
The new butler announced them in measured 
tones and with majestic mien: A 

“Mr. Edwin Algernon Pembroke Penny, Mrs. 
Edwin Algernon Pembroke Penny, and Miss 
Maud Victoria Penny.” 

Other arrivals were announced at equal length 
and with equal solemnity. Before the next “at 
home,” the master of the house suggested that so 
much repetition and elaboration was unneces- 





| Mr. Gladstone did not stir, he went alone to the | 





| letter had 


quite in the “Tartarin” manner, “a cover is always | chairman replied that on account of polities, the 


and afterward said to the 
daughter of the house: 

“I waited, thinking your father would come.” 

“Oh,” said she, “my father was at his prayers 
long ago. He went to church as usual.” 

“This morning? Why, there’s a foot of snow 
on the ground!”’ 

“That makes no difference to my father.” 

“How far is it?” 

“About half a mile.” 

And the old statesman, then at the age of 
seventy-seven, was sitting, after his morning walk, 
working away at his letters. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN CANAL. 


The following story of a canal in Central America 
has no relation to the proposed canal across Nica- 
ragua. It is told of a civil engineer who visited 
the country more than twenty years ago. 


At the village of Cabecera, near Tenosique, he 
was asked by a deputation of the inhabitants, 
who had heard of his skill as a surveyor, whether 
he thought a canal could be made from their 
village to Provecue, which would save a very lon 
river journey. He visited the district, and foun 
that by taking advantage of two small streams a 
eanal of about a league would be all that was 
necessary. 

The committee were delighted with this report. 
and they begged the surveyor to write an o cial 
letter to the government on their behalf — 
bo they might be permitted to begin the wor 
at once. 

Ten i after this the surveyor was again at 
the village of Cabecera, and the first question 
asked him was: 

“Do you not think a canal could be made from 
here to Provecue ?” 

On his informing them that he had been asked 
the same question ten years before, and had taken 
time and trouble about the matter, the 
death of his father, and so forth, the government | 
robably been overlooked. Search | 
was made, the letter was found, and once more | 
all was excitement. Nothing was talked about | 


but the canal. |< 


Some years later yet the surveyor was again at | 
Cabecera. Immediately on his arrival a deputa- 
tion waited upon him. “Do you not think a 
ecanal—’ The speaker never got any farther 
with that question. 


SOCIAL MEMORY. 


Henry Faweett, says Sir Edward Russell, had 
an extraordinary memory for persons. One night 
Sir Edward was in the House of Commons, to 
hear a debate, under the gallery. 

A friend introduced him to Mr. Fawcett, who, 
ey ty! he was there, said: 

“Oh, then you can look after my old father, and 


| tell him who the people are. He is going under 


sary; that he would prefer to have his guests | 
| thing is not worth doing, do not do it, is a good 


announced more briefly. The magnificent being 
bowed grave assent and said nothing. But his 
feelings had been wounded; and he was, unlike 
most of his kind, as clever as he was majestic. 

As before, the first to arrive were Mr. and Mrs. 
Penny and Miss Penny. When they had ascended 
the stairs, they paused an instant at the drawing- 
room door; the next, the butler flung it abruptly 
open, and they heard themselves briskly an- 
nounced to their dismayed hosts in the compre- 
hensive formula: 

“Threepence!” 


«+ 
+ 


SEEING GENERAL JACKSON. 


The habitual teller of “yarns” is bound to get 
himself into all manner of difficulties sooner or 





| rule, 


the gallery, too.’ 

Three or four years later, Sir Edward was pre- 
sented to Mr. Fawcett, who was then chief guest 
at a political dinner, and said to him, in “the usual 
conventional mumble :”’ 

“T once had the pleasure of being introduced to 
you, Mr. Fawcett, but it’s a long time ago.” 

“f remember,” said he, ‘you very kindly looked 
after my father under the gallery at the House.” 

And this was the memory of a man totally blind. 


DOING IT WELL. 


Half-heartedness never wins in this world. Ifa 


The late Robert Louis Stevenson was 


| always an enthusiast in whatever he undertook, 
| even when at play. 


later, and to become a laughing-stock among his | 


fellows. In the old Massachusetts 
Wrentham many amusing reminiscences of a 
celebrated “town liar” of a previous generation, 
Carlos Ware by name, are still related. 

One day, in a company where Carlos was pres- 
ent, mention was made of the time when General 
Jackson travelled through the town on the stage- 
coach, on his way to Boston, and put up at the 


town of) 


His stepdaughter, Mrs. Isabel Strong, who was 
for a time his amanuensis, says that Stevenson 
used to maintain that no one could write a good 
story who was not a good eo. come’ not 
enter fully into the spirit of a om. He himself 
aor all his energies into whatever he might be 


pla ’ 

At one time he was visiting a house where a 
small boy was “playing boat” on the sofa. When 
the lad got tire 


come to port, but got down from the sofa and 


| walked toward the door. 


Stevenson, who was watching him eagerly, cried 
out to him, in apparent alarm, “Oh, don’t do that! 
Swim, at least!” 


THANKSGIVING DAY AT GUAM. 


Thanksgiving intelligence from Guam, although 
somewhat belated, was of a cheering sort, as 
befits the day. 


The governor of the island, in his report to the 
Secretary of the Navy, in _ of the services 
in honor of the ro held the man Catholic 
Church, says that the ean in attendance 
was so large that it completely packed the edifice 


tavern for dinner. Carlos was at once reminded | and overflowed outside into “rows fifteen deep.’ 


of his own experience on that occasion. 

“I remember him,” said he. 
down out o’ the coach and go into the tavern. 
You see, I was down to the Four Corners mowin’. 
It was a pretty hot day, and my team was standin’ 
under a tree. I had just finished whettin’ my 
Scythe, when I heard the horn blow on the stage- 
coach. I knew General Jackson was comin’ into 
the town. 

“So I hung my scythe up on a tree, hitched up 
thy team, and drove down here to the Centre in 
Just two minutes. I —”’ 

“Drove down here in two minutes!” exclaimed 
Somebody. “You couldn’t do it in two minutes. 
It's a good mile and a half to the Four Corners, 
anc everybody knows it.” 

Carlos Ware was bothered for an instant, but 
he would not give up his two minutes. 


_ 


“T see him git | 





‘Well, you see,” said he, “’twas awful good | 


Sleighin’ 1” 


<4 
> 





EARLY PRAYERS. 


certain guest who was staying at Hawarden 
Co-tle asked at what time breakfast would be 
. ed, and was told, “Prayers are at a quarter 

© «ine? 

‘e next morning he went down into the library 
an. found Mr. Gladstone working away, with his 
lel\ors neatly ranged in piles before him. 

‘ltere is a very interesting pamphlet, just re- 
ce'ved, on the Irish question,” said the host, and 
Passing it to the guest, went on with his letters. 
a servant appeared, and told the visitor that 
the family was waiting for him at prayers. As 


“The entire assemblage,” the governor observes, 
“seemed to evince a sincere, earnest and devout 
a in this their first American Thanksgiving 

ay. 
nd throughout the island the 
equally and heartily responsive in their observ- 
ances of the day, thus testifying to their “cordial 
and faithful acceptance of the radical change in 
government,” concludes the governor. 


EASY COMPANY. 


Frenchmen are born diplomatists, yet in a free 
and unguarded moment even one of that tactful 
race will sometimes speak his mind without a 
tinge of flattery. 


Such an ungarnished speech is recorded of a | 


young Frenchman who, during a visit in London, 
see Madame Tussaud’s famous 


who was acting as guide on that occasion. 

“Oh,” said the young man, with a slight shrug, 
“they seem to me very like the people at an 
pe of English party, only perhaps a little 
stiffer.” 


REWARDS OF FAME. 


The Chicago Tribune intimates that, even if 
“republics are ungrateful,” our great men are not 
forgotten. 


“Still,” said the old friend who had called to 
converse with the venerable sage, “in your ad- 
vancing age it must be a comfort to know your 
fame is secure.” 

“Yes,” replied the aged scientist, “I am told 
there is a new disease and a five-cent cigar named 
‘or me. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 


AGENTS gee 


SPECIAL PRESENTS. _Send for_new terms. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 289. $1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 





Make 25 per cent. com- 
mission by getting 
orders for our ‘Teas, 
Coffees, Spices, 
Extracts and Ba- 
king Powd 














EXAMINATIONS 





| FOR ADMISSION 


= To Harvard College, the Scientific, 
Law, Medical, Dental and 
Veterinary Schools, 





will be held June 25th to 30th at 
the following cities and towns in 


Massachusetts : 4 
Cambridge. Southborough. 

Quincy. Worcester. 

Andover. Springfield. 

Milton. Fall River. 3 
Groton. South Byfield. 


Also in other states as follows: 


e Exeter, N. H. 
Concord, N. H. 
Portland, Me. 


Louisville, Ky. ‘ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pomfret Centre, Ct. Cincinnati, Ohio. 7 
Washington, Ct. Youngstown, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 3 


Garden City, N. Y. 
. Albany, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Denver, Col. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S TOURS. 


MAY SAILINGS: From New York May 8, steam 


ship **Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse’ of the North Ger 
man Lioyd From New York May 12, steamship 
“Manitou” of the Atlantic Transport Line. From New 
fork May 22, steamship ** Kaiserin Maria ‘Theresia” of 
the North German Lloyd. From Boston May 23, steam 
ship “New England” of the Dominion Line. From New 
York May 26, steamship “ Minneapolis” of the Atlantic 


Transport Line, 


From Six to Ten Day s in London at the New 
and Elegant Hotel Russell— From Two to 
Eight jeeks in Paris at the Trocadero 
Hotels, adjoining the Exposition Grounds 

From Twenty to Fifty Admissions to the 






Exposition. Returning steamer accommoda- 
tions assured in every case. 

Other dates from New York by the North German 
Lloyd: June 5 and 19; July 3,17 and 31; August 14 and 28; 
September 11 and 2%. From Boston by the Dominion 
Line: June 2, July 4 and 18; August 1, 15 and 29; Sep 
tember 12 and 2%. From New York by the Atlantic 
Transport Line: July 21; September 1, 15 and 29. 


Names now Keceived for Any Date — Early 


Registration Desirable. 


Send for Illustrated Booklets of Exposition 
Tours. . 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite Schoo! Street, Boston. 


Don’t Tear Napkins 








By fastening them with pins. Neither tuck them in 
the child’s neck to make him uncomfortable and to 
fall constantly in his plate. Fasten them securely 
with the 


“NAPKIN H 


i 





Made with the Washburne’s Improved Patent Fae 


teners. Holds witha firm grip. Instantly released by 
lifting the little lever. Made with a silk cord two 
inches long. It is easy to substitute a longer cord or-an 


elastic if desired. 
By Mail, 20 Cents. 
Mlus. booklet of the Washburne attachments, free on request. 


|THE AMERICAN RING CO., Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. 


he did not wait for the ship to | 


ople were | 





Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. + 





Pottstown, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 


Belmont, Cal. 















PAMPHLETS | 


giving terms of admission, specimen ex- | 
amination papers, and full information | 

concerning courses of instruction, expen- | 
ses, scholarships, etc., may be had on | 
application to the 


Corresponding Secretary, , | 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 






| 
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‘ane, | PLIBERT Y° 
Also in Bonn, Germany, and Honolulu, H. I. | ‘ 
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Radcliffe College. 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 





Ae BELLS are the most popular Bicycle Belle 
on the market because they are handsomest in 
design and finish, purest in tone and have more exclusive 
and meritorious features than are found in any others 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE US 





And other women who wish to take the Harvard 
Examinations will be examined at the same 
places and times as the candidates for admission | 
to Harvard University, as stated above. All 
| information regarding the examinations may 
| be had on application to the Secretary of 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. | 





LIBERTY BELLS. 











} for handsomely illustrated Catalogue and see the many 
beautiful designs in which LIBERTY BELLS are made 

We have our own Designer, an Artist at his trade, 
whose sole duty is to provide handsome designs for 


Our Adjustable Push Button and Stationary Gong 
features are worth investigating. 
THE LIBERTY BELL COMPANY, Bristol, Coen. 











~TVERS 


Sent on FREE TRIAL. 


We pay freight 
charges both ways 
if unsatisfactory... 


Experience has given us 
such confidence in those 
who answer our advertise- 
ments that where we have 
no local dealer we will ship 
entirely on approval any 

| style of our upright or grand 
pianos, and leave it to your 
judgment whether you 
would be better off to keep 
it and pay the price ar- 
ranged — either in cash or 


or return it to us. 


& POND PIANOS 





Remarkably Easy Payments, 


This offer is backed by our business record of over 20 years, 


and has no catches or hidden entanglements — it is a straight business proposition. 
Think about all the best things that have ever been said about the best pianos. 
| They would all apply to an IVERS & POND. Sum it all up in one sentence - 


‘*No better piano is made or ever has been made.’ 


Conservatory of Music has purchased 239 of our pianos. 
ALL YOU HAVE TO DO IS 


The New England 


to send for our handsome catalogue (free), and we will mail it with a personal letter quoting lowest 


prices and giving valuable information about piano-buying, including our unic 
giving from one to three years to complete the purchase. Old pianos ta 


VERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 





. 


easy payment plans 
en in exchange. 


115 Boylston St., 
Boston. 
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MEADOW wind, and 
A a bar of song— 


Bob White!” 


breezy call 
In the floating fringe of 
her vapor-shawl, 
And tasselling corn-tips 
wave it along— 
“OQ Bob White—Bob White!” 


Blowing white clover is in the sound— 
“O Bob White! O Bob White!” 

Snatch of wild locust in dim wood-ways, 

Hint of the earliest haying days 
When honey-blobs grow ruddy and round— 
“O Bob White—Bob White!” 


Yellow June apples are turning ripe— 
“O Bob White!. O Bob White!” 
There’s a stile half-lost in a rose-vine’s hold, 
And a moss-lipped spring that is deep and cold, 
You know it all when you hear the pipe— 
“O Bob White—Bob White!” 


A missed refrain in the autumn chill— 
“O Bob White! O Bob White!” 

But dreams will lurk in the frosty fell, 

And echoes ring like a silver bell, 
When Winter tiptoes over the hill— 
“O Bob White—Bob White!” 
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The Sunbeam. 


A slender morning shaft it cut the gloom, 
And touched my eyes to see, as in a dream, 

A million rainbow motes athwart the room 
Swim down its slanting stream. 


God shine upon our days of common dust, 
And smite the eyes that Wont and Custom seal! 
Then shall the meanest mote of all, we trust, 
Its blues and reds reveal. 
ALICE LENA COLE. 
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‘“‘I Wear the Red.”’ 


York, Reformatory lay dying. 
In spite of every inducement 
offered by the humane regu- 
lations of the place, he had 
remained in the lowest grade, 
among the uncaring and incor- 
rigible. 

Kind attentions were given 
him in his sickness, but he 
showed no appreciation of them. Faithful hos- 
pital service, religious ministrations, even the 
occasional gift of a flower from tender-hearted 





visitors, elicited no sign of gratitude. To the E 


last he continued unresponsive and taciturn, as if 
surrounded by enemies instead of friends. 

Like many other men arrested for evil-doing, 
he had concealed his early history, and the name 
with which he had labelled himself gave no clue 
to his family connections. To the gentle ques- 


tioning of a clergyman who had been specially | 2" 


requested to talk with him, he only replied, as he 
had replied to the chaplain: 

“No one knows my name, and no one ever will 
know.”’ 

If desire to protect a mother or any living 
kindred from the pain of his disgrace was the 
motive of his secrecy, it was his one sign of right 
feeling. He expressed no contrition, asked for 
no sympathy. He would die where he had 
drifted—a shipwrecked soul. 

His one miserable response answered every 
hopeful invitation, “I wear the red!’ “I wear 
the red!” It was the burden of the man’s last 
thoughts, and will be remembered as his last 
words: “I belong to the red ; 1 wear the red !” 

In the Elmira Reformatory an honor system 
appeals to the inmates, and tests their self-respect. 
All new arrivals are encouraged to earn by good 
conduct their release from their first suit—a suit 
of red. If they respond to this encouragement, 
they are promoted to a suit of blue. If they win 
still higher praise, they are allowed to wear 
citizens’ clothes. 

The words of the dying convict meant that he 
was hopelessly stranded among the worst. He 
wore sin’s conventional color; and it was a color 
that clung. It always clings. 

But the despair of that unhappy young man 
could have found its antidote—where all the 
human race can find it—in humble appeal to 
Him Who said, “Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow.’’ 
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‘*Bread Upon the Waters.”’ 


HE reward of a generous deed seldom comes 
more opportunely than it did in an instance 
reported by the Cleveland Leader. It ap- 

pears that a prominent Clevelander named Cole, 
who has recently died, was forced to leave Cornell 
University at the close of his sophomore year, for 
lack of funds. 

He went to New York, and began a canvass of 
mercantile houses and offices, in search of a posi- 
tion. Among many others, he visited the office of 
a produce merchant, who seemed greatly taken 
with his personality. The result of the interview 
was that the merchant said to Mr. Cole: 

“Young man, f° back and finish your college 
course, and I will foot the bill.” 

Mr. Cole accepted the offer, completed his course 


CONVICT in the Elmira, New | 


| venture, and found himse 
+ advanced for his education. He went to to 
| sought out the office of his friend, and stepping up | receive the guest. A hush of expectancy settled 
| over 


“Q Bob White! 0} 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| with credit to himself and his strangely found | off. The crew were beat to quarters, the marine 


friend, and at once entered upon a business career. | 


It was not long before he prospered in a business 


able to repa 


to his desk, laid down seven hundred dollars. 
“Mr. Cole,” said the old merchant, “if it were 
not for this money my credit woul 


have gone to protest. You have saved me!” 
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dinate, on all ordinary occasions obeys Of fruit in each hand! 


T great soldier is the man who, as a subor- 


ew York, | and his sta: 


| 


ard paraded, and the gun squad, detailed to fire 
e salute, took their stations. 

Everythin was in readiness, and the admiral 
stood at the head of the gangwa 


the ship. 


The boat drew nearer. Just as the launch 


have been | scraped alongside, boom! boom!! came the salute 
dishonored to-day. Maturing obligations would from 


the guns. 


“Present arms!” came the command to the 


| guard, and at a sign from the flag officer the band 
| struck up “Hail to the Chief.” 


Amid all this military pomp and splendor the 


| occupant of the launch was —— clambering 
a 


The morn has tangled the, The Man Who Dared Disobey. | out, 


| 


eet foremost, and just as the last gun was 
fired he stood erect at the top of the gangway. 
Merciful heavens! It was Pompey, with a bag 


Confusion! The honors intended for a general 


orders implicitly, but who, when the great | )44 heen rendered a negro cook! As the situation 
emergency arrives, knows that, to save the day dawned on the men, even discipline could not 


and his country, he must disobey. He breaks his check a 


orders on his own responsibility, knowing that the 
result and the future will justify him. Failure 
would be his ruin. Suecess may immortalize him. 
And if he is great, he knows that he shall succeed. 





neral shout of laughter. The old 


admiral himself laughed until he could laugh no 


re. 
It seemed that in some way the dingy had gone | 
off and left the old negro, and that he had man- | 


aged to convince the coxswain that ‘“Marse Far- 
gut was jes’ bound to have dat fruit befo’ the 


a 
One of the members of the Russian imperial | general came.” 


cabinet, Monsieur Witte, minister of finance, is 
one of the most 
the empire. 
emperor 
resentatives of foreign powers. Yet Monsieur 
Witte is of humble origin—a fact which, in Russia, 
where every circumstance favors the man of noble 
blood above the plebeian, has counted for much 
against him. 


Highly esteemed and trusted by the | launch never went to the 
he is respected and honored ~~ rep- | old man would have to land on the starboard side, 





Pompey wanted to land at the port gangway, 
8 


werful and important men in| put the coxswain insisted that the admira’ 


rt side, and that the 


aft. 

ad the awning been a little higher, the mistake 
in identification would not have occurred. As 
things were, no one could be blamed, and the 
affair was treated as a joke, while Pompey was 


onsieur Witte, in his early life, after an im- | nicknamed the “General.” 


perfect education, was e station-master at a 
small and unimportant ———— in southern 
Russia. The war_ between 


en, an hour later, General Canby did come 
off, he was received with all due ceremony, and on 


ussia and Turkey | being told the story, laughed till the tears rolled 


| arose, and hundreds of thousands of soldiers had | down his cheeks, and demanded to see the man 
to be transported into Roumania and Bulgaria. | who had stolen his salute. 


One day Monsieur Witte, in his station, received 
—— hie instructions to make certain arrange- 
ments in connection with the passage of these 
troops along the line. 

In Russia orders from a high source, connected 
with the affairs of the government, are terrible 


things, not to be disobeyed. But this young man | 


saw that obedience in the present instance would | 


create great confusion, if not 


positive disaster. | 


His superiors had told him to do the wrong thing. | 


He ventured to violate his instructions, an 
the right thing. 
The president of the railway summoned the 


to do | 


| young man before him, and asked why he had | 
| presumed to disobey his telegraphic orders in a 
| matter of such vast consequence. Monsieur Witte | 
| told him why, and convinced him that he, the | 
station-master, was right, and that the orders were | 





Wichnegradski, was called St. Pe 


wrong. 
advanced 


Afterward this railway president, Monsieur 





assume a place in the imperial cabinet. Remem- 
bering the man who had so yg f Gachored, 
he sent for him and gave him a post under b 
After that Monsieur Witte’s advancement was 
rapid, and he rose to mo the highest ‘“‘business”’ 
position in the empire—that of minister of finance. 
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An Aged Student. 





| 
| 


Instead of er or punishing him, the, | 
| chief of the road im. 


| 
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The crocus peeps through mossy 
heaps 
To don her snow-white bonnet, 
Then far and wide, with modest 
pride, 
She shakes the white plumes on it, 
And laughs with glee to think that she 
The earliest flower of spring should be. 


WC RO-CUS 
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Huz and Buz. 


N one of the hill towns of Connecticut Parson | 


Fuller, an eccentric minister of a century ago, 
is still a living tradition. He was rather aus- 


tere in voice and manner, and quite imperious | 
enough to suit his sacred profession at a time when | 


a New England minister was expected to be the 
autocrat of his parish. 
A larger church edifice had lately been built, 


learning, whatever their subjects may | and it happened that the first children to be “pre- 
do. A striking instance in point is fur- | sented” in the new meeting-house were the twin 


MV reeenn ean never afford to leave off 


nished by an article in Pearson’s Magazine, an 


article the proof-sheets of which were corrected the h 


by Queen Victoria herself. 


From this article it a moore that in spite of all 

her duties and responsibilities, in spite of the fact 
that she has devoted so much time 
— as to have become one of the 
iving authorities on the practical litics of 
urope, Queen Victoria has, within the later years 
of her reign, acquired an intimate acquaintance 
with a difficult language spoken by a large number 
of her subjects. 

She makes it a custom, we are assured, to note 
in Hindustani the daily events of her life, keeping 
a diary for this special purpose. She speaks the 
language fluently, having devoted a part of eve 
day for the lasi ten years to instruction in i 

to acquiring a knowledge of the intellectual 
treasures of the East. 

The queen has surprised many of her Indian 
visitors by making unexpected observations in 
good Hindustani. As everybody knows, she is 
always attended, when at home, by one or more 
of her picturesque Indian servants. It is not, 
however, so generally known that she always 
speaks to them in their own tongue. However 
small the remark, or however serious the com- 
mand, it comes to them in Hindustani. 
iversal admiration has been expressed at the 
determination of the queen at an advanced age, 
not only to learn to speak Hindustani, but also to 
take an interest in the literature of I a 
to acquaint herself with the ideas and aspirations 
of her Oriental subjects. 
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A Salute Wasted. 


HE flag-ship Monongahela was anchored off 
+ the navy-yard at Pensacola Bay in 186-, and 

Admiral Farragut, who was then in com- 
mand, was on board. He had been very busy the 
week before paying official calls on the mainland, 
and among those who had entertained him was 
General Canby. When, therefore, word was re- 
ceived that the general would visit the ship the 
next day, the admiral was determined to have 


| 


| 


the study of | ghe 


| 





everything ready to receive him in a style becom- | 


ing his rank. 


The old boat was scrubbed and holystoned from 
stem to stern, the bright work was given an extra 


rub, and things generally were put into the best of | 


order. Captain Heyw , how ey oo 
commandant of the marine corps, had a special 
inspection of his company of marines, and not a 
spot of rust or a dull helmet spike escaped his 
notice. When night closed in, darkness settled 
down over a very clean ship anda very tired ship’s 
company. 

Bright and early the next morning the admiral’s 
launch was sent off to bring the general aboard. 
At the last moment it was discovered that there 
was no fruit for luncheon, and iy ya the ad- 
miral’s cook, was sent in the dingy to get some. 

bags was a character in his way, and had 
been with the admiral for many years. He was 
ony proud of what he called his military bearing, 
and wore his beard oe trimmed to a point. 
His hair and beard were nearly white, and although 
he was sixty years old, he ruled the other negroes 
with a rod of iron. 

By ten o’clock every one was standing by in 
full dress, when the quartermaster came aft and 
reported that the admiral’s launch was returning. 

he officer of the deck walked to the rail and 
took a squint at the boat through his glasses. A 
man clad in a blue uniform was seated in the 
admiral’s cane chair in the stern, but as the po 
wale struck him just below the shoulder and the 
awning hid his head, the officer of the deck was 
not certain that it was General Canby until, as 
the wind lifted the edge of the awning, he caught 
a Gimnee of a gray beard. 

ord was passed that the general was coming 





baby boys of Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Green. The 
happy couple felt the distinction of standing at 
ead of the record, and made every fond 
piaparaten. 
rs. Green, while not exactly a literary woman, 
conceived herself a little superior to her neighbors 
on account of the number of books she had read. 
ade up her mind what her little boys 


m 
eatest should be called, and at the appointed time she and 
before the | 


her husband and the twins appeared 
minister, ready for the public ceremony. 

“What are 
looking at the two infants. 

Mrs. G 
now she wished she had written it down. The 
eyes of the congregation were upon her. She was 
so overawed that she pronounced the names in a 
half whispe 


r. 
“Augustus Gerard Green and Gustavus Gerald | 


Green. 
“Speak louder, madam,” said the minister. 
A glance at her bashful husband convinced the 
flustered woman that any vocal attempt on his 
art would be less articulate than her own. 
aking a brave effort, therefore, she repeated the 


names. 
“Augustus Gerard Green and Gustavus Gerald 
Treen.” 


“Nonsense, good woman!” said the stern old 
man, loud enough to be heard by the whole con- 
gregation. “These helpless little creatures must 
not begin life with such a burden. I will christen 
—_= out of the Bible, after the two nephews of 


ra ; 
And christen them he did, with the names of 


Nahor’s sons, ‘“Huz his first-born, and Buz his | mi 


brother.” 

The mortified young arents, after a season of 
secret rebellion, submitted to the inevitable, real- 
izing that, as the matter stood, “Huz” and “Buz” 
would stick to the boys beyond recall. Indeed, it 
is asse that the queer names became sucha 
“drawing card” for the Green family that not only 
curious visitors rode long distances to see the 
twins, but a leading citizen of the next town hired 
Timothy to run his grist-mill, and his wife to kee 
school in the mill-chamber. Huz and Buz woul 
attract customers to the combination, he said. 

And soit proved. The prosperity and popularity 
of the father and mother increased apace, we are 
told, and the twin boys grew to be respected and 
useful men. One survived the other old age 
but the single stone—now crumbled away—tha 
marked both their graves in the country b 1- 

ound bore, besides the dates, only the simple 
nscription: “‘Huz Green, and Buz his brother.’ 
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The Story of a Message. 


than those of dispatches carried through 


A MONG stories of war, few are more thrilling 


an enemy’s country. An instance given | 


by the author of “East Tennessee and the Civil 
War” offers a striking picture of the almost infinite 
dangers which often attend upon such a service. 


During the siege of Knoxville, it was imperative 
for Grant, at Chattanooga, to communicate with 
General Burnside. He sent five couriers with 
dispatches, by as many different routes. One of 
the messengers was never heard of again. Three 
were taken prisoners, and the fifth, arriving at 
Kingston, after a ride of eight miles, was 
thoroughly exhausted to proceed farther. 

It was still forty miles to Knoxville, as the crow 
flies. Burnside must have the dispatch. A few 
men, to whom the courier applied, shook their 
heads. Longstreet’s forces held the country, the 
weather was cold, and the roads were execrable. 
Then it was that a delicate youns woman, Mary 
Love, said she would go. Her services were 
accepted. 

Mounted on a fleet horse, she sped on, now on 
the highway, now along by-paths, now through 
the forest, now over the open hills. Suddenly she 
came upon a Confederate 
to the provost marshal. 


icket, and was taken 
ith perfect composure 
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| she told him that she was the sister of Doctor 


Love, a Confederate surgeon at Knoxville, an{ 
that she was riding his horse. The provost mars) ::| 
knew Doctor Love and knew his horse. The «iy! 
was allowed to proceed. 

Once more she dashed on. After a long a;. 
circuitous ride she reached the river opposi:. 
Louisville, her native town, crossed the wi... 
stream, and hastened to the house of her brot).-»- 
in-law. She had travelled thirty-five miles in , 
few hours by night, but her exhaustion was ¢.), 
plete. She fell to the = and had barviy 
strength to say that the dispatches must go ou. ~ 

Mary Love had come in circles, and there wer. 
still fifteen miles to go. The men of the house}:.),| 
had gone to the war. After a hasty consultatic,:, 
a boy of thirteen, John T. Brown, offered to eo). 
plete the journey, and his mother bade him G,.'- 
8] 


peed. 

Wheeler’s Confederate cavalry held the tow, 
and pickets were stationed on all the roads. \{ 
nightfall, Mrs. Brown and her boy slipped dow 
to the river’s edge and scrambled through :)) 
dense undergro along its bank for two mi}. s. 
They had passed the picket lines. Here t)e 
mother turned back. e 

The night was bitter cold, but the boy travelled 
on, picking his way through the darkness ay 
forests. At len he reached Little River, a 
distance of eight miles, The stream was swollen 
and _ he could not cross. He doubled back on inis 
trail for some distance, and made his way to thie 
house of an old friend of his father. The gent!.- 
man received him kindly, and early in the morning 
he proceeded on his way. iy! aylight he was 
able to cross the river, and at ength reached the 
Federal pickets. Then, under the charge of a 
sergeant, he was sent to General Burnside’s head- 
quarters, still several miles away. 

The general read the dispatch, and learned that 
Sherman’s army was at hand. In a few minutes 
bands of music struck up, and batteries pealed 
the news that relief was ne Little Johnny 

uddenly soldiers 
a round him, them, catching 

im up, set him on his shoulders, and with cheers 

and shouts he was carried down the street. Then 









eir names?” asked Parson Fuller, | 
reen had carefully conned her lesson, but | 


for the first time, Johnny understood all he had 
one. 
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Arab Horses. 


O much has been written about the respect of 
| an Arab for his horse that it is natural to 
think of the Arab steed as peculiarly delicate 
| and sensitive to adverse influences. This is not 
| the case. The wants of an Arab horse are few, 
| and he will maintain his health and spirits under 
| conditions which other horses could never endure. 
| Indeed, not only can he put up with hardships 
at a pinch, but he actually deteriorates if too 
| carefully tended. This has been proved again 
and again by purchasers who have refused to 
believe the usual three feeds of grain a day to be 
= moe or the morning hour of walking exercise 


The fact is that an Arab is naturally so high- 
spirited, and so difficult to tire, that even a single 
feed of corn is excessive unless he is being sub- 
jected to exceptionally hard work. He will answer 
| every ——— as a hunter, if his food is 
| icted to hay, or even to grass. In the summer 
he thrives best when he has the run of a paddock, 
and can regulate his own food and exercise. 

These remarks apply to the ordinary Arab horse 
in every-day life. at a picked animal can do 
when F upon his mettle is almost beyond belief. 
An officer recently returned from the Sudan says 
that after a ride of eight hundred miles his horse 
showed no signs of overwork, although he had 
cast all his shoes before a quarter of the journey 
was accomplished. Many of the camels had died 
on the way, and others had suffered severely, but 
the Arab horse was unhurt. 

It was an Arab that, at Firozpur, carried one 
hundred and forty-six pounds and won a ten-mile 
race in twenty-five minutes, a feat of endurance 
rarely, if ever, equalled. 
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A Sugar Barrel. 


** 4 SUGAR barrel, boys!” What a scampering 
that announeement used 10 cause among 
the boys in the vicinity of a country store, 

a few years ago, when much soft brown sugar was 

used. The emptied hogsheads, with a luscious 

| coat of sweetness adhering to the rough staves, 

| were cast out in the back yard, much to the boys’ 

delight. John B. Grozier, who spent his youth in 

| Canada, recalls these “sugar-barrel” scenes from 
his own experience. 


One of the boys was always on the watch as 
| informal scout, to give notice to the rest of any- 
thing interesting and available in the way of fun. 
The empty sugar hogshead used to appear with 
considerable regul .-. The scout would see it, 
and after a liberal taste himself, would rush to the 
ll-pond, where he would probably find the rest 
of us — 

“A sugar barrel, boys!” was his greeting. It 
was enough. Putting on half of our clothes as we 
went, we would dash off after our guide, like a 
scattered train of camp-followers. 

It must have been comical to see a dozen urchins 
straggling along, i | their way barefooted 
over the rocks and rough ground; struggling to 
put on a ragged vest or a coat, while maintaining 
a sort of Indian jog-trot for fear of losing a share 
in the feast. ; 

Then, lo, the hogshead; and into it the first 
comers rushed pell-mell. Those who came after 
contented themselves with hoping there would be 
enough for all; or possibly they obtained a morsel 
or two by clever reaching from the outside. 
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Diana of Philadelphia. 
A* the mint in Philadelphia are a number of 





coins far more precious than any which 

find their way into circulation. They «re 
a collection of curios, and many of them «te 
from times of great antiquity. 


Perhaps the most interesting among them + 4 
handsome coin bearing on its face the profile 0! 
a woman, which has a striking resemblance to '\¢ 
Goddess of Liberty of our own currency. Un 
neath is the single word “Demos,” which is 
Greek for “The People.” . 

On the reverse of the coin is a beautiful f 
of the — Diana, arching her bow, ani 
ineorip on, translated into Eng ish, reads, “Di 
Friend of the Philadelphians.’ 

The coin was minted more than two thou- 
years ago at the city of Philadelphia in Asia M 
where, as we know, there grew up in later ys 
one of the seven churches of which St. /°" 
writes. The prize was discovered some )'. 
ago in Europe by Joseph Mickley of Philadel) 

a violin-maker and an authority on coins. By!’ 
it was appropriately presented to the mii 
Philadelphia. 
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“Tus is the time,” said an archdeacon, \ h 
the clergy were going in to luncheon, “to P' 
bridle on our ager oi “Yes,” said Dr. Rane 
Davidson, Bishop of Winchester, “this is the ' 
| to put a bit in our mouths.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 























Her Favorite Color. 


Little blue violets under the tree, 

Big sky over it, blue as can be, 
Bluebird sits in its branches, too; 
Don’t you guess April is fond of blue? 
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A Klondike Runaway. 


T happened early in last December. 
| ground was covered with snow, of course, 


| dollars. Annabel thinks she would rather have 
the nugget than the dogs who gave her such a 
| fright. ELIZABETH PRICE. 


————~~9e—_—_—- 


Where Roly Poly Hid. 


It was Ruth’s turn to hide her eyes and little 
fat Roly Poly’s turn to hide her own small self. 


The | Where should it be? She had hidden behind the 


hawthorn hedge in three different places, and 


for it always is for seven months of the year | once behind mamma’s rocker on the piazza and 
in Dawson City, and because it was a pleasant | once round each corner of the house. She must 


day, Annabel thought she 
would take a sleigh-ride and 





“Where in this whole world can she be, 
mamma?” she panted. “I’ve looked everywhere 
there is to look ’cept in the house and in the 
no-fair places, and Roly Poly always hides 
honest, always.”’ 

“Hark!’’ mamma said. It sounded like a 
muffled giggle. Ruth jumped up and darted off 
again. This time she looked in all the old places 
and some queer new ones. “‘T’ll have to give it 
up, mamma,” she said at last, sitting down to 
rest on Michael’s bushel-basket. Oh, my! How 
quickly she got up again! The basket was rock- 
ing violently. Then it rocked over, and there sat 





| Nuts to Crack. 


1 
ANAGRAMS. 


“Come, Brother Achrs, aehrs my toil to-day. 
The time to aehrs has come, let us away.” 
But brother says he aehrs that aehkrs abound, 
And he must see if some cannot be found. 


2 
VOWEL CHANGES. 


Change a vowel in the first word to another 
vowel in the second. 

Spiritual ; pele. To plait; an old fellow. A 
dry time; a drink. A color; muscle. To craw!l; 
coarse sand. A wine; a carriage. Empty; to 

make sacred. A _ specified 
time; a fatty substance. A 
receptacle; a bundle. A 





attend to an errand for 
mamma at the same time. 
No doubt you have all been 
sleigh-riding, but perhaps not 
just as Annabel went; for 
behind her seat was a bit of 


Ww NEDDY’S NEIGHBOR. & 


plant; a noise. 


3. 
CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 
Oh come, love, repose by the 
_sweet, verdant leas ; 
To live by the trees I would 





floor where a man stood to 
guide the sled by two queer- 
looking handles, and drive 
the— horses? No, indeed, 
horses are few in Klondike. 
Well, reindeer? Wrong 
again. I see I must tell you: 
Dogs! Three dogs, driven 
tandem—that is, one in front 
of another, instead of side by 
side. lf 

You would be surprised to 
see how fast they could go, 
often drawing sleds much 
heavier than Annabel’s. It 
was about noon when they 
started—it doesn’t do to be 
late, for in Dawson City in 
early December the daylight 
only lasts four hours, and by 
Christmas two hours and a 
half! So people have to be 
prompt about their out-of- 
door business, unless they 
want darkness to catch 


them. 

The dogs were glad of a As 
chance to stretch their legs, 
and trotted briskly along, and 
when they slowed up a little 
the driver shouted, “‘Mush! 
Mush!” which in Klondike 
means “Get up!’’ They un- 
derstood, and pricked up their 
ears and pattered on faster 
than ever. Through the 
town they sped, stopping at 
last before a log cabin where 
Annabel’s friends live, — 
almost everybody lives in log 
cabins in that queer country, 
—and Annabel went in to 
deliver mamma’s message 
and enjoy a little visit. When 
she came back snow had 
begun falling gently, as it 
does there almost every day, 
and the dogs were impatient 
to get home. 

Driver tucked Annabel in 
among fur rugs and robes 
until she looked like a little 
Eskimo. Just then the fore- 
most dog became entangled 
in his harness and had to be 
untied. When he was put 
in order Driver started back 
to his place, but he slipped 
on a piece of ice and fell, and 
before he could get on his 
feet the dogs started. He 
gave chase, and Annabel 
called, “Whoa!” But those 
haughty dogs thought they 
knew the way home quite 
well enough, so on they went 
as fast as twelve twinkling 
feet could carry them. 

Poor Annabel, helpless in 





Whenever I’m helping mamma, 
With such a business air, 
And running errands up-stairs 


And scampering here 


Then I see him hurry and 


have a queer little neighbor, 
The funniest little lad, 
That does whatever he 
sees me do, 
zt ts good or bad. 


and down, 
and there, 


scurry 
fast as he ever can go, 


And all in and out his curly head 
Goes bobbing to and fro. 

But if 1 am getting my lesson, 
And don't want to study at all, 

And wish I was spinning my top 


instead, 


Or playing a game of ball, 
Ah, then I can catch him yawning 
And idling over his book, 













and kicking his heels, 
With just the laziest look. 


And twisting 
his buttons 


wish, 

To hear divine strains from 
the birds in the trees, 
While even the flowers nod 
their heads in the breeze, 
And I, dearest, spear you 

some fish. 


4. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My third’s yourself; come 
now with me, 
We'll make my fourth, as you 


Will see; 
We'll go to my first, and never 
second, 
For our errand will be my 
total reckoned. 
II. 
The lady sits in her bower 
gay, 
And sighs for her lover true. 
“Thou tarriest too long away, 
Oh, first o’er the ocean blue! 
Oh, second quickly o’er the 
sea, 
With total’s friendly aid, 
And fly to her who’ll welcome 
thee, 
Thine own true - hearted 
maid.” 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


I’m all around—the poorest 
man can get me, 

And how the wealthy man 
does love and pet me! 

In concert heard last night, 
you can’t forget me, 

But—please don’t put me on! 


6. 
CONCEALED BIRDS. 


Find a quotation, seventy- 
nine letters, from one of 
Shakespeare’s plays, in which 
may be found twenty-nine 
of Shakespeare’s birds. 


And if I am bright and smiling, 1. 74,29, 69,77. A beautiful 


You never would ask to see 


aquatic bird. 
2. 43, 21, 53, 5, 70, 76, 58, 78, 
49, 31,64. A nocturnal singer. 


A pleasanter-looking little face en SSS Se 


Than that little boy's can 


And if I am cross and naughty, 


A little puckery frown 


All over his forehead, so nice and smooth, 


And then he witl smile so cheery 16. 
Whenever he sees me pass, 


. 2, 33, 4, 75. A common 
be. bird in England. 
5. 29, 2, 73, 38 <A little 

favorite. 

6. 23, 7, 30, 67, 72, 6, 24. A 
saucy bird. 

7. 14, 25, 17, 66,27. A small 
bird often caged. 

3. 33, 12, 20,40. Nocturnal 
birds of prey. 

9. 1, 27, 2, 3, 35,5. A sweet 


Goes wrinkling up and down. oe  coune at 
A timid bird. 
So mamma says I must be careful, 11. 55, 30, 12, 56. Members 
of the crow family. 


And set for him every day ee peedys 

‘ 13. 0, 42, 26,51. A bird o 

A good example in all I do, a4 27, 68, 63. A barn-yard 
towi. 

In study and work and play. "1d. 32, 57,72, 41. “Sings at 


heaven's gate.” 
3. 7, 37, 39, 61, 33, 63, makes 
a good pie. 
17. 4, 30, 39, 32,8. The king 
of birds. 
18. 19, 49, 20, 66, 6, 77. Its 
nest is found on high, rocky 


This little silent neighbor of mine, ue 
° ° . 19. 7, 51, 31, 46, 66, 57,43. It 
That lives in the looking-glass. has a long, broad bill.’ 
4 « 20. 45, 26, 16, 65, 31, 13, 17, 39. 
E. H. Thomas. An is, th, Ob, 75. A web- 





footed fowl. 
22. 7, 90, 2, 72, 33, 47. A 





her many wrappings, was 

Swayed from side to side till 

her head swam ; the sled came very near running 
against other sleds, stumps of trees and blocks 
of ice, for no one had hold of the queer handles. 
But when they reached a place where the street 
lay along by the river and the sled shot danger- 
ously near the treacherous bank, Annabel grew 
desperate and tugged at the furs till she loosened 
them. and finally rolled out in the snow, a little 
bruised and a great deal frightened, but not really 
hurt. Friendly hands picked her up, and another 
sled, with its driver in his place, took her safely 
» ~ — which the runaway dogs had already 
eached, 

Annabel’s papa was so frightened when he 
heard of her narrow escape that he determined 
there should be no more runaways in his family, 
80 the next day he sold the three dogs to make 
Sure of it. 

Part of the pay he received was a nugget of 
80ld weighing four ounces, and worth sixty-four 


hurry. Ruth was counting pretty fast—“twenty- 
| Six, twenty-seven, twenty’’—Roly Poly began to 
run fast—anywhere to get out of sight before 
Ruthie got to “fifty.” Right in the gravel-walk 
| was the big bushel-basket that Michael must 
| have left when he was weeding awhile ago. It 
was in Roly Poly’s way, and she forgot all about 
it, in her hurry, and tumbled right into it! 
| “Forty-three, forty-four, forty-five!’’ Oh dear! 
Then Roly Poly thought of something splendid. 
It was so splendid that she laughed out loud, 
,and the laugh hadn’t quite ended when Ruth 
| sang out, “Fifty!” only it sounded queer and 
| muffled. Away flew Ruth’s little slim legs, here 
}and there and everywhere. They flew round 
corners and into nooks and crannies. They 
twinkled down the paths to the summer-house 
and the pump-house, until at last, quite tired out, 
they landed Ruthie on the piazza steps. She 
) took ‘off her hat and fanned her hot little face. 


Roly Poly under it in a little drawn-up bunch, | 


with her laughing eyes shining out of a thicket 
of rumpled hair. 


“Coop!” she said. A. H. D. 


> 
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ETHEL, who had recently been reading a book 
on the subject, told her little sister Lillie, whose 
birthday came in December, that people born in 
that month invariably had very bad dispositions. 
The little one, after a moment’s thought, said, 
gravely, “Jesus was born in December.” 


A LITTLE girl of four years, having written a 
letter consisting simply of waving lines, asked 
her father to mail it. “What did you say?’ 
asked papa. “I don't know,” said Rosamond. 


“Why, you wrote it!’’ exclaimed papa. “Yes, | 


but I did not read it,” was the innocent answer. 


22. %, 2, 2, 
long-lived bird. 

23. 27, 62, 34, 50. 
courageous bird. 

24. 7, 57, 65, 1, 72, 46, 59, 78, 61. A wily bird. 

25. 54, 28, 15, 65, 21, 66,5. The largest of living 
birds. 

26. 60, 30, 53, 7,9, 64. A malicious bird. 

27. 11, 24, 16, 31, 20, 6, 36. A small bird with long 
wings. 

28. 66, 33, 72, 48, 54, 67,16, 43,1. A large sea-bird. 

29. 47, 5, 67, 54, 79, 1, 32, 22. A thrush. 


A very 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Turnover. 2. Trustworthy. 3. Potpie. 4. 


Kindled, 5. Tapestry. 6. Area. 7. Manifold. 8 
Governor. 9. Ireland. 10. Profitable. 

2.1. B-road. 2. T-rust. 3. B-last. 4. G-round. 
5. F-ace. 6. P-lover. 7. F-oil. 8. A-cross. 9. F-eat. 
10. P-lay. 11. C-age. 12. F-ire. 13. D-raft. 14. 
P-earl. 15. G-rant. 16. C-lass. 

3. Now, here—nowhere. 

4. Ball. 

5. 1. Bee, gun—begun. 2. Inn, sty, gay, shun— 
instigation. 3. Are, tick, you, late—articulate. 

6. Maniac, geyser, crevasse, anaconda, horse- 
man, pedestrian, assistance, lunatic’s, reprehen- 
sible, incarcerated. 
| %. Yard, peck, rood, acre, gill, ounce, carat, 
| meter, scruple, rod, pound. 
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Birds Warn a Vessel. 


| 
Captain Henriksen, of the Norwegian steamer | 
Panan, on reaching Philadelphia after a recent 
voyage, told a reporter of a Philadelphia exchange 
the following remarkable story: } 
“We loaded coal at Cape Breton, one of the 
wildest and most inhospitable spots in North 
America, and on January 24th weighed anchor | 
and steamed slowly out to sea in the face of 
weather conditions which, to oy! the least, were 
alarming. That night the gale increased in fury 
until it blew at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 
“Its direction changed also, to make matters 
worse, and blew on shore. This part of the Atlantic 
coast has been but imperfectly surveyed, and | 
almost as soon as night closed in we were in doubt | 
as to our exact location. The lead was cast for 
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several hours and varying depths were recorded. | Test of Time.”’ It will persuade you from 
Toward eight bells we were in seventy ow |ever buying another hair mattress, and 


with ample room under the keel, and as we seeme 
to be off the shoals, the speed was increased. 

“While moving along at an eight-knot speed on 
a course west by southwest, and with the assurance 
that the land was no more to oppose us, the man 
on the lookout forward suddenly heard a confusion 
of sounds resembling the humming of millions of 
bees. The headway of the vessel was at once 
checked, and then the noise resolved itself into 
the voices of birds. 

“It was an immense volume of chirping and 
rustling of wings, which could be heard distinctly | 
above the roar of the storm. In the succeedin 
moments of fear and doubt, the Pananwas allowec 
to drift, while we sought anxiously to pierce the 
intense gloom of the night. Then the motion 
became easier and the anchor was dropped. 

“When morning broke, an astonishing spectacle 
greeted us. Scarcely a quarter of a mile away 
was an immense towering rock, which, had the 
vessel struck it, would have dashed her to frag- 
ments in an instant. Stranger than all, the vast 
granite pile was inhabited by myriads of white 
birds, which reposed on its barren pinnacles and 
fluttered about the lonely apex. It was their 
warning cries, resounding through the night, | 
which had saved the steamer.” | 

One of the sailors would have tried a shot at | 
them, but the captain would not permit it, simply | 
as a matter of sentiment. He recognized the birds 
as of a species which frequent the rocky New- | 
foundland headlands in great numbers during the 
winter season. | 


| 


Attached to the Bakery. 


A plausible tale of a man who bought a loaf of 
bread and took away more property than he paid | 
for, is told by the Pawtucket correspondent of the 
Providence Telegram. The man was in a hurry 
to catch a car. 

His impatience made the clerk nervous. She 
forgot to snap the string which bound the paper 
about the loaf, and away sped the man with the 
loaf, while the string reeled off behind him. 

He caught the car all right, and although the 
conductor and some of the passengers noticed, as 
he sat down close to the door, that the twine paid 
itself out as the car rolled along, the man did 
not discover the tangle until he alighted. In the | 
meantime the conductor was having a good time; 
as passengers stepped on the platform he cau- 
cone them not to walk on that string, and they 
did not. . 

It might have looked mysterious to the people 
who saw the string moving as the street, for 
the unravelling continued until the bakery twine 
bobbin had been nearly emptied by the connected 
loaf a mile away. The man with the bread felt a 
tug at his loaf as he stepped down from the car. 
Then he followed up the cord, winding as he went. 

He was one of those strictly honest men who 
want nothing that does not belong to them; and the 
best part of the story is that he followed the string 
back, winding as he walked, and in due time 
entered the bakery and restored the ball of twine. 
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Greek to Her. 


An exchange quotes the following conversa- 
tion between husband and wife. She suddenly 
addresses him: ‘‘What are you reading so absorb- 
ingly?” 

“It’s a new Scotch novel.” 

“Oh!” eries the wife, with enthusiasm. “I’m so 
ind of those dear dialect things! Do read me a 
ttle! 

“Can you understand it?” 

“Can I understand it?’ she repeats, loftily. 
“Well, I should hope anything you are reading 
need not be Greek to me!”* 

“No, but it might be Scotch.” 

“Well, go on, read just where you are.” 

“*Ve see, Elspie,’ said Duncan, doucely, ‘I might 
hae mair the matter wi’ me than ye wad be 
spierin’. Aiblins ma een is a bit dazzlit, an’ I’m | 
hearin’ the poolses thuddin’ in ma ears, an’ ma | 
toongue is clavin’ when it sud be gaein’; an’ div | 
ye no hear the dirlin’ 0’ ma hairt, an’ feel the | 
shakin’ o’ ma hond this day gin I gat a glimpse 
0’ ye, sair hirplin’ like an auld mon? Div ye nae 
guess what’s a’ the steer, hinney, wi’out me gaein’ 
it mair words?’ ” 

“Stop! Stop! For goodness’ sake! What in the | 
world is the creature trying to say?” } 

“He’s making a declaration of love.” 

“A declaration of love! I thought he was telling 
a lot of symptoms to his doctor!” 


=o, 


Living in an Elephant. 
If the Philadelphia gentleman who in 1882 | 
patented a house shaped like an elephant had | 
in view the providing of a novelty, he surely | 
succeeded. 


His idea, however, was not so much to builda 
house after a fresh plan, as to build one on a new 
principle, the object being to elevate the building 
considerably above the ground, so as to permit a 
free circulation of air below the rooms, and insure 
an abundant supply of light. The species of 
animal was quite immaterial 

The legs, being hollow, were to contain flights 
of stairs, while the elephant’s trunk, if an elephant 
were chosen, might be utilized as a chute to carry 
slops and ashes to the sewer. For poereorss 
purposes he advised a trough, out of which the 
animal might be supposed to be feeding. This 
was to form the opening to the sewer. 

One of these novel animal houses was actually | 
built on Sage Island, and people had an sapere. 
nity to go all over it. It proved a satisfactory 
speculation, and would probably have been 
allowed to stand until to-day if it had not been 
destroyed by fire. It was a conspicuous object, 
being so large that it could be seen from a con- 
siderable distance. 
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Landing in Durban. 
, novel method of leaving a steamer is in vogue 


at Durban, in Natal. The originality of the 
method arises from the peculiar character of the 
bay. which is a long, landlocked lagoon, connected 
with the open sea by a narrow channel, which 
flows between two breakwaters intended to pre- 
veut the formation of the bar, and so to maintain 
free access for ships into the harbor. That bar is 
the battle-ground of political parties in Natal. 
The Bishop of Natal, writing in Good Words, 
explains that politics turn more on proposals for 
fighting the bar than on any question of Liberal or 
Conservative policy. 

In the meantime the bar holds its own, and the 
mail-steamers are too big to get into the harbor. 
The outside anchorage is a rough and restless 
place, and nine days out of ten, tugs are afraid 
to lie alongside a gangway. Thus it happens 
that passengers are driven to the alternative of 
escaping from the ship by the same method by 
which t. Paul escaped from Damascus—in a 


basket. } 


“We owe gratitude, however, to the Empress | 
Eugénie,” ip) the bishop, “for since the day that 
she came to Natal on her sad errand, the basket 
has increased its dimensions. It is, in fact, almost 
as large as the elevator in a London mansion, 
affording room for three or four people to sit or 
stand.” 

In this commodious receptacle the passengers 
are hauled aloft by a steam crane, and dropped 
with much care and precision into the tug lyin 
alongside. The sensation of swinging aloft an 
dropping into that heaving tug must be anything 
but pleasant. 

The shore gained, the visitor to Durban has a 
chance of making the acquaintance of the Natal 
rickshaw boy, who will gallop him up to the Royal 
Hotel in pss style. 

These Zulu boys are good specimens of their 
race—a race of children. They have tremendous 
spirits. They would think it very tame to wait 
their turn for a fare, like the London cabmen. 
When a traveller comes out of the hotel there is a 
wild charge of rickshaws across the street. The 
boys enjoy the race, and shout and leap into the 


air. 

The dress of the rickshaw boy is a picturesque 
medley. It is a common thing to see one wearing 
the discarded tunic of a private of an English line 
regiment, his head covered with a child’s or a 
Tadly ’s straw hat, ornamented with tags of lace | 
and tied with a ribbon under the chin. Others | 
affect the ferocious style, and adorn themselves | 
with enormous feathers or a pair of cow’s horns 
tied to their heads. 
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Two Velvet Babies. 


Analmost forgotten book, save among scholars, 
is “Lays of the Deer Forest,” by two brothers, 
John Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart. It 
was written by men who lived all the year round 
among the wild animals of the Highlands, and 
learned to love them as only the familiar can. 
One of the most beautiful descriptions of these 
abundant nature-notes is that of a doe, which was 
seen for several mornings, “restless and anxious, 
listening and searching the wind, trotting up and 
down, picking a leaf here and a leaf there.” After 
her short and unsettled meal, she would take a 
frisk round, leap into the air, dart into her secret 
bower, and appear no more until the twilight. 

One day I stole down the brae among the birches. 
In the middle of the thicket there was a group of 
young trees growing out of a carpet of moss which 
yielded like a down pillow. The prints of the doe’s 
slender, forked feet were thickly traced about the 
hollow, and in the centre there was a velvety bed, 
which seemed a little higher than the rest, but so 
natural that it would not have been noticed by any 




















The Great Poet, N. P. WILLIS, said of 


Brow! TROC H ES 


“My communication with the world is 
very much en oe that trouble in my 
throat (for whic the ‘Troches’ are a 
specific) having made me often a mere 
whisperer.” Sold only in boxes. 


No More 
Darning. 


Racine Feet, 10 Cents. 
( Copyrighted.) 

We sell you just the feet of stock- 
ings, fast black or bleached white. 
pt A can be sewed to the leg of old 
stockings, making hosiery as good 
as new. If your dealer does not 
handle them, order direct. Sizes, 
5 to 104%. Cottcn, 10 cents per pair; 
6 pairs for 30 cents. Merino wool, 
15 cents per pair ; 4 pairs for 0 cents. 
Agents Wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., 
Dept. D, Racine, Wis. 
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The “Mossberg” 
HANDLE-BAR BELLS 


are entirely new in principle and design, 
and have less numbers of parts than any 
other chime bell made. 


The Mossberg 
“Cuckoo Chime’ 
— is the newest 
" thing out. It 
has the most 
Peculiar Sound 
of any bell you 
ever heard, 
Size 2'4 inches. 


«+ ELECTRIC 
CHIME,”’ 

= same size as Cuckoo 

Chime, but ,having electric stroke. 

For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 

Sample for introduction sent post-paid 


on remittance as follows: — Cuckoo 
Chime 50c.; Electric Chime 75c. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO., Attieboro, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


pays good wages, and leads to 
theh gpest »ositions. We teach 
it quickly and start our graduates 
in telegraph service. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are in great 
demand. Write for catalogue. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
Fashions in (Yatches 
nt la Shows 100 exquisite de- 
mony with prevailing 
dress colors. . . 
| is now being done in watch-making. . 
NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 37-39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


signs, from the bull’s-eye 
[B p 0 We are desirous of send- 
149 State St., Chicago; Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 












of your grandparents to 
the a ~e — = 
enamels In color mar- ws 

ing Gree) thie exquisite brochure to any 

| one interested. If not an intending pur- 
i chaser you will be pleased to know what 














| SN Bah we r 
Support the weight from the shoulders and 
avoid the strain on neck and armholes. 
A handsome, durable edging finishes 
both neck and armhotes. 

The old kind costs as much. Made in three 
grades. 12 sizes. Sold everywhere for Lic. 
20c. and 25c. Please ask for the M Waists and 
insist on having them, No other waist is “just 
as good.” If your dealer does not handle them, 
order direct, giving us your dealer’s name, siz 
wanted, when Waists will be sent on receip 
of price, prepaid. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, Minneapolis, Minn. 


























unaccustomed eye. 

I carefully lifted the green cushion, and under 
its veil, rolled close together, the head of each | 
resting on the flank of the other, nestled two 
beautiful little kids, their large velvet ears laid | 
smooth on their dappled necks, their spotted sides | 
sleek and shining as satin, and their little delicate | 
legs, as slender as hazel wands, shod with tiny 
shoes as smooth and as black as ebony, while 
their large dark eyes looked at me with a full, 
mild, quiet gaze, which had not yet léarned to fear 
the hand of man. 

Still they had a nameless doubt which followed 
every motion of mine. Their little simbs shrank 
from my touch, and their velvet fur rose and fell 
quickly; but as I was about to replace the moss. 
one turned its head, lifted its sleek ears toward 
me, and licked my hand as I laid their soft mantle 
over them, 

I often saw them afterward, when they grew 
strong and came abroad upon the brae, and 
frequently I ealled off old Dreadnaught when he 
crossed their warm track. 
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Servants in South Africa. 


Only rich people can afford to keep white 
Servants in South Africa. All ordinary folk, says 
4 contributor to the London Mail, have to be 
content with the well-meant, if casual, ministra- 
tions of theenative “house-boy.” 


The best of all servants is a Zulu, especially if 
he is raw, that is, fresh from his native kraal and 
totally unspoiled by the wiles of civilization. Such 
a boy is honest, sober, quick, clean, and anxious to 
leari the ways of the “umlungu,” or white man. 

H« soon becomes as deft as an English butler, 
aid as handy as the ideal housemaid. He does 
everything, from cooking to answering the door, 
and after a little practise he does it well. His 
knowledge of English at first is scanty, but he 
S0ou picKs up a few words and mixes up Kaffir, 
‘i and English in a = polrget dialect. 
Wen they are new to their work the boys make 
funny mistakes. A lady once had a goed but 
raw boy who did not understand the etiquette 
of \'-iting-eards. Three visitors called. Two of 
- * gave the boy their cards; the third did not 

la}cn to have one with her. The boy ushered 
the | vst two into the drawing-room, but kept the 
thir: waiting in the hall, saying, “Two misses got 
p You no got ticket, you wait outside.” 

i boys have all manner of strange names, 
Usic\ly chosen by themselves from some ome or 
oth’ “of the words that they hear often used, 
shit as Sixpence, “Tickey” (three-penny piece), 
Sill ig, Breakfast, Kettle, Silly Fool, Ugly, Pint 
, Scrubber, Chopper or Whiskey. 
th : -ourse oe have their own tribal names, but 

ey lever use them in white men’s houses, and if 
hone of the aforementioned common objects serves 


Dear to the 

heart, but not 

to the purse, is 
healthful, fra- 

grant RUBIFOAM — 
The ideal dentifrice. 
Like all good things, it’s 
imitated. 25CG. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Manuracturers, Lower, Mass. 











Provide an appellation, the boy is usually Jim, 
harley or John. 
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“I'd thank you for 
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It has a flavor that’s all its own. 
Insist on having it. 
other is ‘‘ 
other,”’ 
every State and Territory in the Union 
in one and two-pound cans only, 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 
Principal COFFEE-Roastens, BOSTON — CHICAGO y 


little more of that 
WHITE 
HOUSE 

COFFEE” 


Try it. 
Don’t believe that some 
just as good.’’ You've tried ‘‘some 
now try White House. Sold in 


never in bulk, 

Send your grocer’s name and 
yours for Illustrated Book- 
let, containing things 
you ought to know 
about coffee 
and spice. 
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| We have no agents or branch stores. Allorders 
should be sent direct to us. 


New Summer 


| Suits, } ). 


7E have just received 

f from abroad some 
entirely new styles 

in Suits and Skirts for 
summer wear. We have 
had these illustrated on a 
Supplement Sheet, which 
will be sent /ree, together 
with our Spring Catalogue 


and a choice collection of 
samples of suitings, to the 
lady who wishes to dress 


well at moderate cost. We 
make every garment to 
order, thus insuring that 
perfection of fit and finish 
which is not to be found in 
ready-made goods. MWe 
pay all express charges. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 
New Designs in Sum- 
mer Suits, $4 up. 
In Pique, Crashes, Cot- 
ton Covert Cloths, Duck 
Linens, etc. 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
$5 up. 
| _ In All-wool Serges, Chev- 
iots, Broadcloths, Covert 
Cloths, Venetians, etc. 


’ 


. . 

Duck, Pique and Crash Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate All-wool Skirts, $4 up. 

Bicycle Suits in the newest fabrics, $5 up. 
Separate Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 


Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double- 
face materials. 


Our line of samples includes the newest materials, 
many of them being exclusive novelties not shown else 
where. We also have a special line of black goods and 
fabrics for second mourning All orders filled with 
the greatest promptness; a suit or skirt can be made in 
three days when necessary 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement and Samples; 


you will get them /ree by return mail 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 





New York, 
23ST & GAVE. 
CHICAGO, 
149-150 MICHIGAN AVE. 





What will pay you better than selling 
Wall Paper to your neighbors from 
our large sample books? 


We Want to represent us 
An Agent in every town. 


No Capital Required. No Experience Necessary. 
We Carry the Stock and Pay the Freight. 
No dealer can equal our line or sell 
aslow. Half the houses in your town 
will be repapered this year. Write to 
our nearest store for particulars. 


Not “ROGERS” onty 


4 : 1847 Bros.’ 


is the stamp 
that appears on the old orig- 
inal brand of 


Knives, 


Forks, 


Spoons, 
Etc. 


There are many imita- 
tions—the genuine 
hasbeenthestand- 
ardof quality for 
Half a Century | 
and always has 
“1847"'—the 
year it was first 
made, stamped as 
a part of the trade- 
mark. Look for the mark 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.” 





Rogers 
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’ Accept no substitute and 
you will receive ‘‘Silver Plate that Wears.”’ 


Send for Catalogue K, finely illustrated, showing new- 
est designs. It is free. The genuine is made only by 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
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C URRE NT- EVENTS 


Tue Puerto Rican BILu was passed by 
the Senate, April 3d, by a vote of 40 to 31. It 
embodies the tariff provisions of the bill passed 
by the House, but makes the continuance of a 
tariff conditional upon the action of a future 
Puerto Rican legislature. It also provides a civil 
government, with a governor and other officers 


appointed by the President; a legislature partly | 
chosen by the people, anda resident commis- | 
The division was a | 


sioner to the United States. 
party one, except that seven Republicans were 
paired against the bill, and one Democrat for it. 

A PouiTicAL SENSATION has been caused 
by the unexpected announcement from Admiral 
Dewey that he is willing to accept a nomination 
for the presidency. This announcement was 
made in an interview, April 4th. The admiral 
does not define his political views, nor indicate 
from what party he would accept a nomination ; 
but he believes that the people wish him to bea 
candidate, and defers to their wishes. 

An ATTEMPT TO KILL THE PRINCE OF 
WA.LxEs.—As the Prince and Princess of Wales 
were leaving Brussels on a railway train, April 


4th, on their way to Copenhagen, a young Bel- | 


gian, named Sipido, jumped upon the foot-board 


of the car, and fired two shots at the prince. | 


Both bullets missed the mark, and the prince 
was unhurt. Anarchistic literature was found 
in the peckets of the would-be assassin; and 
from his statements after his arrest it appears 
that he wanted to kill the prince because of the 
course of England in South Africa. 

THE QUEEN IN IRELAND.—Queen Victoria 
landed at Kingstown April 4th, and rode into 
Dublin through streets thronged with cheering 
people. The ceremonies of her reception were 
impressive, and the popular welcome enthusi- 
astic—the more so as she wore a bunch of 
shamrocks on her breast. 

A Bririsn Reverse.—A British force 
commanded by Colonel Broadwood fell into a 
Boer ambuscade about 15 miles east of Bloemfon- 
tein, March 3ist, and lost 350 men, seven guns 
amd many wagons. The Boers were hidden under 
the high banks of a dry “spruit,” or river-bed, 
and were not seen by the British until they fired 
upon them at short range. 

GENERAL JOUBERT’S SUCCESSOR as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Boer forces is Gen. 
Louis Botha. He is about 36 
years old, and has distinguished 
himself by his courage and 
skill as a commander, in the 
present war and in operations 
against the natives. He com- 
manded the Boers at the Battle 
of Spion Kop, and impartial 
reports credit him with great 
ability in that engagement 
and magnanimity after it. 





GENERAL BOTHA. 


Tue DELAGOA BAY ARBITRATION.—The 
arbitration tribunal of Swiss jurists, which has 
had under consideration for nearly 10 years the 
claims of English and American citizens against 
Portugal for damages for her seizure of the 
Delagoa Bay railroad, announced its decision 
March 29th. It condemns Portugal to pay a 
sum which, with interest, amounts to between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000. It had been antici- 
pated that the sum would be so large that 
Portugal could not raise it without ceding some 
of her territory in South Africa. But Portugal 
can pay this moderate award without aid. 

Recent DEATHS.— Count Vincent Bene 
detti, who, as ambassador from France to Prussia 
in 1870, was unfortunate in his 
negotiations and received a 
deliberate personal affront from 
Bismarck, which was one of 


war by France.——The Hon. 
Philetus Sawyer of Wisconsin, 
who was for 10 years a member 
of the House of Representa- 
tives, and for 12 yearsa United 





EX-SENATOR SAWYER 


States Senator. —— Archibald | 


Forbes, who won distinction as a war correspon- 
dent in the Franco-Prussian War, the war 
between Russia and Turkey and the war in 
Afghanistan, and was also 
widely known as a lecturer 
and an author of books of 
travel; and more than once a 
contributor to The Compan- 
ion.—— Dr. St. George Mivart, 
a distinguished biologist, and 
the foremost scientist in the 
Roman Catholic Church in 
England, whose views on 
scientific and religious ques- 
tions have recently been the 
subject of controversy and 
discipline in that church. —~ Charles Hopper 
Gibson of Maryland, who had served in both 
houses of Congress. 
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CHILDREN’S PONIES. 


Handsome. lish, kind, well broken 
to ride and drive, aceustomed to 


trolley c: 
= Zouns ladies. 
60 days. Send for descriptive list. 
é = MILLER & SIBLEY, Franklin, Pa. 


A I en Reeth aches Eilon 
TAUGHT BY MAII 
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Mechanical Drawing. Guidance of experi- 
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Specially low prices 
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E HARD WAX FLOOR POLISH. 





“ > — mY Dept. A, 
iN wey 104-106 Franklin St., ‘Chicago, im, 


HARDWOOD FLOORS. 
Parquetry and Wood Carpet. 
Excelsior Floor Finish. 


Write at once for our FREE 
Booklet and special offer. 
J. DUNFEE & CO., 
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THE BALL AND SOCKET (SEW-ON) 
GARMENT FASTENER. 
Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 
> The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. < HEAR IT SNAPI- 
Only the ‘‘ Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer | hasn’t the geumine, se send > 4 
yours @ 

= of the real thing and full 4 
on; or send 6 cents for trial se’ 


SOCKET TASTREER 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78- 80 Worth 8t., , Now York. 
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COMPLETE TELEPHONES $2.85. 


spigetanb Instruments, Fan Outfi 

M - and experimental apparatus, 

at reduced prices. Free cata. 
berty Street, New York. 


Superior g 
Liberty Electric Co., 123 Li 





- with at the sight of Bub. 
» twos, threes 

clusters, Nye every eo of 
* the rainbow by our secret 
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Bee Novelty Co., Columbus, 
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Drums, Unif 
oe Supp > fone rite for catalog, 
illustrations, FREE; it gives’ in- 
formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

40 Adams &t., OHICAGO. 











EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY-MAKER. 
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ED CLOVER 
BLOSSOMS an4 


EXTRACTS of thes the Blossoms 
Best Remedy Known for Cancer, 


Rheum, Rheumatism, Consti- 
pation and all Blood Diseases. 
Not a patent medicine, but Pure 
Clover. Pp 


a world-wide Send for 
- D. yrs 2) me Sent 
M. Inter-Ocean Bldg. 











WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best pocket machines 
for keeping time that it is 
possible to make. 


Waltham Watches are for sale by all retail jewelers. 
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Waterproof Collars and Cuffs. 
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Pive Collars for Men. 
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10 cents 
Price 26 cents each 
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corlptien t-paid. Price 50c.each, post-paid. 


PERRY mason & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Folding 
Pocket 
Kodaks have 
achromatic 
lenses, automatic 
shutters, are made of 
aluminum and load in 
daylight. $10.00 to 
$17.50. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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4 enlarged), Pain, Swelling, Weakness, 
OUR PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL 
we make them 
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NATURE = @S@IENCE 


Is THERE A PLANET “VULCAN ?”’—Among 
the special observations to be undertaken during 
the total eclipse of the sun visible in our Southern 
States on May 28th, will be a systematic search, 
with the aid of photography, for the suppositi- 
tious planet “Vulcan,” revolving around the sun 
within the orbit of Mercury. It was thought 
that this planet had been seen during the eclipse | 
of 1878, but later observations Tailed to confirm 
the diseovery. Under the direction of Professor 
Pickering of Harvard, and of Professor Langley, 
independent efforts will be made to catch “Vul- 
can,” if it exists, on photographic plates. 


Musk-OXxEN IN EvROPE.—Last summer a 
Norwegian mariner, Captain Gréndahl, suc- 
ceeded in transporting two young musk-oxen 
alive from northeastern Greenland to Tromso. 
These are said to be 
the first living specimens 
- of their species ever 
= brought to Europe. It 
is reported that they are 
doing well amid their 
new surroundings. The | 
musk-ox, next to the 
white bear, is the largest 
land mammal inhabiting 
the Arctic regions. It 





attains a height of nearly, 
or quite, four feet, and is clothed by nature to 
endure extreme cold. During the Arctic summer 


musk-oxen become very fat from feeding upon 
the pasturage which grows in every sheltered 
spot, but in winter their long fasts make them 
gaunt and thin. 


SHIELDS FOR MODERN WARRIORS. — | 
Recent experiments at Sheffield, England, sug- 
gest the possibility that in the twentieth century 
shields may once more form an important part 
of the equipment of an army. Steel shields, 
three millimetres in thickness and about 150 
square inches in area, have been devised, which 
afford complete protection against bullets fired 
from the service rifle at a range of 400 yards. 
fhe small size of the shield, which weighs only 
seven pounds, requires that the soldier shall lie 
prone on the ground in order to be sheltered. 
Each shield has a loophole for the rifle, and studs 
at the sides so that a series of them can be linked 
into a continuous screen. The idea is that by 
the use of such shields the necessity of digging 
trenches may often be avoided. 


DECLINE OF THE YELLOWSTONE GEY- 
sERS.—Prof. E. H. Barbour of the University 
of Nebraska, after comparing his own observa- 
tions in 1895 with those in 1899, and collecting 
the opinions of other visitors to the National 
Park, expresses the fear that within a decade 
many of the scenes now most attractive in the 
wonderful Yellowstone Valley will have disap- 
peared. He gives details showing that nearly 
all the hot springs and geysers have declined in 
activity. “Old Faithful” geyser still does honor 
to its name, but the interval between its eruptions, 
formerly an hour, has increased to 75 or 80 
minutes. Meanwhile there seems to. be an 
increase of ebullition in the water of the greatest 
of all the geysers, the Excelsior, whose outbursts 
have always been separated by irregular periods, 
covering years at a stretch, and there is hope | 
that it may be preparing another exhibition of | 
its power. 





MucH-SHAKEN JAPAN.—In 1893 the Japa- | 
hese government appointed an investigating com- | 
mittee on earthquakes. This committee, which | 
has now nearly completed its labors, reports, 
among other things, that it seems likely that one 
part or another of Japan will be visited by a | 
destructive earthquake once in every two-and-a- 
half years. That portion of the land bordering | 
the Japan Sea is seldom disturbed by other than | 
local earthquakes, while the Pacific coast of the | 
country frequently suffers from great shocks | 
originating under the ocean. When a region is 
shaken by constantly recurring small earthquakes, 
it «ppears to be rendered safe against the occur- 
reiice of destructive shocks, -because the accumu- 
lat ion of stress in the earth’s crust at that point 
Is prevented. av 

MODERN Buuuets.—Sir William Mac- 
Cormae writes in the Lancet that in most cases 
the damage done by modern bullets, and espe- 
ci ly the Mauser, cannot be compared with that 
in! icted by the projectiles of the needle-guns or 
the Chassepét rifle, weapons employed in the 
Fi \neo-German War. A similar result is obtained | 
Wien comparison is made with the work of the 
bullets used in our Civil War. 

‘tUDYING A PrRopicy.—At Indiana Uni- 
Vvevsity a 19-year-old boy who possesses extra- | 


Olunary powers of arithmetical calculation is | | 


uLier investigation to determine, scientifically, 
th: nature of his mental processes. It has been 
fond that a tenacious memory underlies much 
Of iis singular power, the rapidity of his caleu- 
ns depending upon the great quantity of 
number relations which he has memorized, as 
We. as upon the short cuts that he has invented. 


A WATCH OR CAMERA. 
per n earn one who sells two dozen 
“ aik t icy yele- Holders ” at 15c. each. All 
your friends who wheel will-buy one. Send 15c. 
for sample and oa joulare. Acme Mfg. Co., Gaivord. Ct. 





For 65 years it has never been sures for the 
instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head and 
Headache. Cures Deafness, restores lost sense 
ofsmell. Price 25c. at all Druggists or by pelt 
post-paid. F.C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, 





you have to take care 
of your Bicycle Lamp? 
so you are foolish to bother 
with any other than 


The Majestic 


for it’s the easiest Lamp 
TO FILL — because the 
carbide pot is marked so 
the quantity of carbide 


TO oe ut: because 


the water-feed is per- 
pouty econtrolied by a 


TO. % LEAN — because 
the reflector and its glass 
rotector are removable 
y simply pressing a 
button. 
Send for Cata. and - one. 


EDW. MILLER & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 

















WONDERFUL 
protection for life 
and property. Over- 
turned lamps, gas jets 
and lace curtains, chil- 
dren playing with 
matches or bonfires, 
all lose their terror if 
you protect yourself 
and the children with 
Flame-Proof Starch. 
A scientifically pre- 
pared starch,absolute- 
ly harmless to fabric 
and wearer. Itrenders 
dresses, lace curtains, 
etc., ae proof. 
sed as an 
Ordinary Starch. 


5 cts. 
Worth 


makes a pair of lace 
curtains flame - proof. 

For fabrics not 
starched, 


es ed 








gives the same fire- 
preventing quality. 

If your grocer has not Flame-Proof Starch 
in stock, send us 26 cents and lis name, an we 
will forward Tne te package eee — 

‘rite for 


FLAME-PROOF C0, 127 West 324 St New York. 









f gorp by drugzists « every- 
weer. If you are re- q 
* motefromadrug-store,our 4 
? shipping ‘depot, John Carle 
. & Sons, 153 ter St., N. Y. 
= will send re a fuii-sized 
mM: package o ranum 
j prepaid, on n receipt of 7 7 Ce 
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Family Twine-Holder 


When _you want string you want it 
= a harry, and can’t stop to un- 

tangle « odd bits and tie them to- 
gether; besides, a parcel tied with 
such string is untidy and Bn. re 
ashamed of it. The Family Twine- 
Holder lasts forever. When one 
ball is gone put on another. 

Sold by all leading stationers. 

Sent post-paid for 25 cts 


LEES MPG. CO., Westport, Conn. 


EARN BIGYOLE! 










By selling Baker's s Teas, Extracts, Soap, Starch, 


te. No money, no experience re quired ; ust take a 
few orders for Baker's groceries among your friends 
and earn a splendid bicycle for a Lady or Gentleman 

= cate alogue 


‘hoose your 
All Express 


ing Goods, Clocks, Games, China, et 
own Premium or take your pay in "cash. 
prepaid. Write to-day. 


W. CG. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 


A DOINTOWELL MADE 
























is a great satisfaction, when 
on your lead pencil; but the 
aggravation of its snapping 
off, as soon as put to use, 

is often much greater than 
the incident warrants. 

This exceedingly annoying 
occurrence can be avoided 
by using 


Dixon's 
American Graphite 
Pencils. 


Their tough, smooth leads 
don’t break or scratch when 
in use. 

Made in all styles, covering 
the whole field of pencil use. 





Their Grade Never Varies. 





Ask for them at your dealer’s. 
If not obtainable, send 16 cts. for 
samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


























For Toilet and Bath 





















It costs so little that it can be 
used everywhere in the house 
without thinking of the price. 








Made by Swift and Company, Chicago 





wan you kindly oruedt ‘ 
us your address so that 4 

> Wwemay send you ourattrac- © 
F tive booklet showing what % 
IMPERIAL GRANUM did ¢ 

: for 50 Babies. FS 
* 


Gran . of 
iY P.O. Drawer Y, New ee Ct. 4) 








Behind the Elgin Watch 
Stands the Elgin Factory 


with its guarantee. Every movement is 
tested, timed and proven before leaving 
the factory. The 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin 


is the 


world’s standard of time-measuring 


mechanism. 
Free booklet—‘‘The Ways of a Watch’”’ on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., = = 


Elgin, Il. 











at 25 cents per box or 


Easily Earned. 


You can easily earn this splendid high-grade 1900 model, fully 
guaranteed bicycle, equal to any wheel ever sold for $35, 
by selling only $35 worth of our famous Toilet Soaps 
and Perfumes eaene year ur hae <y and neighbors, 


trated catalogue shows 4 150 other useful and 
valuable premiums, including 
watches, cameras, couches, writing desks, guitars, 
mandolins, guns, etc., etc. 
of your name and address. 


We give 40 CTS. ON THE DOLLAR to those who prefer CASH. 


No work is so easy as selling good Toilet Soap 
or Perfume. Even boys and girls make successful agents. 


Samples of Soap and 
Perfume FREE to Aguas. 






Our handsome illus- 
gold and silver 


Sent free on receipt 


| BULLOCK, WARD @ CO., 320-2332 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
































Light to ride by 
and always in front. 
The famous 


“ SEARCH- 
LIGHT” 


Lanterns with the new 


“WISHBONE” 
BRACKET. 


~G#sacn-Lronrs” are 
2 made in both Gas 
and Oil lanterns, and are 
the leaders this year 
With the new Wishbone 
Bracket which fastens 
tothe front fork the light 
is always ahead of the 
front wheel, and the lan- 
tern does not interfere 
with the brake. 





Try this combination on your 
wheel and ride safely and 
with pleasure. 





BUY OF YOUR BICYCLE MAN, 
Send for Booklet. 


«- MADE BY ... 


Bridgeport Brass Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 




























The Round 
, Trade-Mark 


On ever at o- Peund package 
of FRIENDS’ OATS entitles 
you to a able rs miums. Illus- 
trated list mailed upon application 
+ to manufacturers 


) FRIENDS’ OATS, 


MUSCATINE, IOWA. 
FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS, 








Mamma won't care! ff 
Water 
Can’t hurt 
her 
CORSET! 
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The shirt-waisted boy en- 
vies his LION BRAND clad 
playmate. These shirts 
give a dressy appearance 
that mothers have long 
sought, and the use of sus- 
peuders permits a free- 
dom of motion they need. 
Made in white, percale, 
white embroidered, and 
white hematitch bosoms. 
Sizes 5 to 12 years, with 
standing, tip point and 
high fold collars to_ fit. 
Shirts 75c. Collars 10c. If he 
hasn't them in stock, your 
dealer will get them for 
you, or we will send one 
shirt and collar for $1.00. 


Address Box 104, 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the peoee. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for dite-are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. a seein 8 ite Xiah 
oney for Renewals should be sent by each su 

me scriver directly to this office. We do not request 


Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail 
Miould be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 


Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. | 


WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SERUM TREATMENT. 


HE discovery of the serum 
treatment of disease was 
the outcome of attempts 
to solve the mystery of 
immunity, or the well- 
known fact that one at- 
tack of an 
disease, such as scarlet 





always renders a person secure against any sub- 
sequent exposure. 

As so often happens, in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, the object sought was not found—for the 
true cause cf immunity is yet to be discovered; 
but something of more practical value was lighted 
upon, namely, a means by which this immunity 
can be artificially produced. 

It was found that during the course of the 
disease the patient’s blood undergoes some change, 
or acquires some new property, by virtue of which 
the liability to take that disease is destroyed. 
Then it was discovered that a little of the blood 
of a person who has in this way become immune, 
injected into the veins of another person who has 
not yet had the disease, will render him immune 
also. 

But this is not all; for the injection of this blood 
into a person who has just begun to sicken with 
the disease seems to hasten the cure. Itis like a 
weapon in the hand of a man attacked, or about 
to be attacked, by robbers. If he has the weapon 
beforehand he can ward off the attack; or if it is 
put into his hand just as he is being attacked, he 
can use it to drive the assailants away. 

To cure disease, however, the remedy must be 
used early, for a weapon is useless to a man who 
has already been beaten into unconsciousness. 

As it is manifestly impossible to use human 
blood for the purpose named, recourse has been 
had to animals. 
made repeatedly into a horse, until his blood has 
acquired a high degree of immunizing power. 
Then he is bled, and the red and white corpuscles 
are removed; for the curative properties reside 
in the fluid part of the blood, that is to say, the 
serum. This is put up in sealed flasks, and is 
ready for use, 

The serum most in use is the well-known diph- 
theria antitoxin, although tetanus antitoxin and 
other serums are also employed occasionally. 

Physicians are by no means agreed as to the 
value of the serum treatment of disease, many 
claiming that diphtheria’ antitoxin, for example, 
has no curative properties whatever; others, 
again, are equally emphatic in their contention 
that diphtheria is a much less serious disease 
since the serum treatment of it has come into 
general use, and they go so far as to believe that 
the time will come when, through this serum 
treatment, Pasteur’s saying will be realized, 
that “it is in the power of man to make all para- 
sitic (or infectious) diseases disappear from the 
world.” 


———_@__—__ 


THE LAFAYETTE DOLLARS. 


Readers of The Companion have not forgotten 
the American monument to the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette, which is to be erected in the city of Paris 
by the aid of subscriptions raised by the school 
children of the United Stetes. By an act of the 


last Congress, the United States mint was author- | 


ized to strike off fifty thousand silver dollars with 
a special design commemorating the setting up of 
this monument, ang to turn the coins over to the 
association which has in charge the erection of 
the monument in Paris. 

By this association the dollars will be sold for 
two dollars apiece. 
sand dollars thus realized will be added to the 
fund for the monument. 

On December 27, 1899, the director of the mint, 
Mr. Roberts, presented to President McKinley the 
first of these dollars which came from the mint, 


and Mr. McKinley announced his intention of 
presenting it in turn to the President of the French 
This, in fact, was 


Republic, Monsieur Loubet. 
done on the third of March. 


On one side of the coin are the heads of 


Its subscription | 


All post- | 


infectious | 


fever or measles, almost | 


Injections of the virus are. 


The sum of one hundred thou- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| Washington and Lafayette, and on the other is a 
reproduction of the proposed monument. Across 
the face of the monument is this inscription: 

“Erected in the Name of the School Children of 
the United States, Paris, 1900.” 


TREADING ON LIONS. 


While pursuing guinea-fowl in the Orange Free 
State Mr. G. Nicholson had a dangerous adventure 
with lions. He was stumbling along a rocky ridge, 
he says, when he suddenly trod on something soft, 
and instinctively took a spring. 


Before I could look round a fearful 
was heard, and two lion cubs, about as 
spaniels, became visible, evidently in a fury at 
being so roughly disturbed. Next moment I 
became aware of a lioness rapidly but cautiously 
making for me. 

There was no time to put bullets into the gun, 
and I quickly decided to stand still till it became 
| elear that the lioness meant to seize me. Then, 
| as a last chance, I would send a charge of shot at 
| her head, in the hope of blinding her, at least. 

In a few moments the brute was within four 

ards or so of me, growling and showing her teeth, 
i wished myself anywhere but there, but forced 
myself to stand motionless. 

uckily the cubs joined their dam, and she 
halted to notice them a moment. She came on a 
few steps, looking ugly, but halted again, then 
turned slowly around, and followed by the cubs, 
made for a huge boulder twenty yards distant, 
and lay down behind it, as I could see by the tail 
tuft which protruded beyond the rock. 

Then my hunter’s blood was - I loaded my 

n, kicked off my shoes, and climbed the great 

ulder. I was within three yards of the lioness, 
who instantly discovered me and crouched to 
charge. Taking careful aim at her breast, 1 fired 
and killed her. 

The “boys” at the wagons heard the firing and 
came up. The two cubs were soon caught, at the 
expense of a few bites and scratches. e k 
them to camp, where they were kept for several 
—. We afterward sold them to an Amerjcan 
| skipper. 


owling 


AN OLD ANCHOR. 


Not long ago the crew of an English trawler 
| engaged in lobster-fishing, near Kinsale, had great 
| difficulty in getting their anchor aboard. It was 
firmly fixed in some massive, hard substance in 
the sand-bank. . 


| When at last they succeeded in bringing it to 
| the surface, there was attached to it a very ancient 
anchor five tons in weight, the shank being over 
| ten feet long and the bend of equal proportions. 
| Fastened to the anchor was a small cannon. 
| The anchor, which probably belonged to one of 
| the ~~ of the Spanish Armada, wrecked on this 
coast, had become covered with marine matter 
and this, in the three centuries during which it had 
been imbedded in the sand, had been converted 
into a rocky fossil substance. 

The anchor is, of course, considerably worn; 
| but it still presents a very massive appearance, 
and must have belonged to a large ship. 





A BRAVE MAN’S GENTLENESS. 


The Army and Navy Journal gives a touching 
incident, which shows how gentle a nature may 
exist beneath the sternness which at times reckons 
not the life of men while in the pursuit of victory. 


The late Commander James W. Carlin was in 
command of the Vandalia at Apia, Samoa, during 
the terrible storm of March 16, 1889. 

One evening, some years afterward, on retiring 
to his room while visiting his sister, he found a 


was struggling for his life. 

“There was agon 
fellow’s eye,” said the commander, speaking of it 
the next day. “As I gazed on that helpless little 
creature I thought of that terrible night on the 
Vandalia, and | ram Be the open window, I gently 
emptied the contents of the basin. I didn’t ry 
him with my towel, but I saved his life,” the 
commander added. 


HIS OFFER. 


by an exasperated physician to the penurious 
father of an insane young man. 


The old man wished to secure his son’s admis- 
sion to the insane asylum, but seemed unwilling 
to pay for the necessary certificate. 

fter org plea of poverty—which the 
doctor knew to be false—and hearing him also tell 
of the many expenses to which he had been put by 
his ungrateful children, the physician waved his 
nape to end = Sacre a a , 

“Now see here,” he said, sharply, “‘you just pa’ 
me for this one, and I’ll give you a certi! mate for 
yourself whenever you wish to use it, for nothing!” 


AN EFFORT TO EXPLAIN. 


A gentleman who had engaged an intelligent 
French maid was at work in his library at one end 
of his house, when it struck him, from certain 
| sounds, that something must be wrong in the 
drawing-room, at the other end of the house. So 
he rang his bell, and the maid came. 

“What are those cries that I seem to hear in the 
direction of the drawing-room, Marie?” he asked. 

“I do not precisely know, monsieur,” she 
answered. “At one time I sink it is madame who 
sing, and at anozzer time I am sure it is ze cat 
and ze dog who fight, monsieur!’”’ 


A FOREIGN TONGUE. 


On the strength of a story printed in the Wash- 
ington Star, it may be said that it is a wise person 





writer is done with it. 


“What on earth is de matter wid yoh talk?” 
asked ov ape a | Jim’s mother. 

“Dat talk what I was jes’ now talkin’ ?”’ 

“Yassir.” 

“Oh, dat aint sho-nuff talk! Ev’ybody’s gotter 
speak in school, an’ de teacher is learnin’ me a 
negro dialeck piece.” 


UNSETTLED. 


“Can you tell me what sort of weather we may 
expect next month?” wrote a subscriber to an 
editor; and according to the Cumberland Presby- 
terian, the editor replied as follows: 

“It is my belief that the weather next month 
will be very much like your subscription.” 

_The inquirer wondered what the editor meant 
till he happened to think of the word “unsettled.” 





A generous if not alluring offer was that made | 


that knows his own vernacular after the dialect- 


| 
| 
| 


1 diff. stamp 4c. ; 12 diff, 1898 Rev’s., 5c. Postage 2c. 
Agts. W Ok, com. Toledo Stamp Uo., Toledo, UV. 





Deaf 


or hard-of-hearing adults can acquire 


Lip-Reading at Home 
during spare time. Easy, practical, rapid system of 
Lessons by Mail 

adapted to the youn and the old. One hour daily for 


study and pra Results uniformly satisfactory. 
Terms moderate. h year. Send for circular. 


DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











One Step 
to Success 


From a poor position to a 
ood one without loss of time. 
undreds of our students 
have advanced directly from 
the shop to positions as Me- 
chanical or Architectural 
Draugh 5 r 





Encin Archi 
ors, 





———_ to give you a 
horough technical edu ‘a- 
tion by mail. Mention the 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 





























COASTING ON 


CLIPP 
BICYCLE 


The 1900 Bevel-Gear 
Chainless 


gives one most of the pleas- 
ure of flying with none of 
the effort. As a ladies’ 
mount the advantages are 

obvious. No sprockets _4 
or chain to catch or 
soil the skirts; no 
rickety chain 
guards to work 
loose and rat- 
tle; no noise, 
no grease, 
norepairs, 






















Bevel - Gear Chain- 
less Wheels, $60, $75. 


Chain Roadster, $40. 








mouse that had fallen into a basin of water, and | 
and defiance in that little | 





| 
| 





| 





Racer, $50. 
Clipper Catalogue Free. 
THE RAMBLER OFFICE, 
No. Franklin 8t. and Institute Place, 















CHICAGO, ILL. 

















APRIL 19, 1900, 











I send you under separate cover 
photograph of our baby, seven 
months old. He’s a Mellin’s 
Food boy, for that is the only 
food he ever had that agreed 
with him, and we tried five 
kinds. When we began his 
stomach had been disordered by 
frequent changes of food, but 
after using Mellin’s Food he be- 
came the picture of health and 
happiness. The photograph is 
typical of him, as he is nearly 
always laughing —hasn’t cried 
an hour in three months. 
Prof. Bert M. LaSuer, 
229 Lansing Street, 
Utica, N. Y. 


Send for our book, ‘The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., Boston, Mass. 






































AFTER MAY Ist 


Harper’s Bazar 


‘Will appear in a new form as a MAGAZINE. 


A WEEKLY (80-Page) MAGAZINE. 





women. 


Doctor Van Dyke. 


The BAZAR in its new form will be unique among 
American periodicals —a weekly illustrated magazine for 


It will continue to be the undisputed authority on the 
Fashions and domestic matters. 

Among the contributors will be Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
Stephen Crane, Mary E. Wilkins, W. D. Howells and 








Do you want to act as an agent for the New 
Bazar? If you do, send a postal-card for our 
Prospectus and Special Terms to Agents. 








JO cents a copy. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


$4.00 a year. 





Send $1.00 and we will put your name on the subscription list 
for 4 months —in other words, we'll give you 17 numbers, which | 
would cost you $1.70 at the retail price, for $1.00. 
made only to readers of “The Youth’s Companion,” and holds 
good only until the 15th of May. Don’t delay writing. 


DO IT NOW. 





This offer is 




















HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, N. Y. 














APRIL 19, 1900. 








Leaving Off Coats. 


Little boys of two centuries ago wore “coats” 
in England until they were six or seven years 





old. One of the most charming of all grand- 
mothers’ letters, says Mrs. Alice Morse Earl, 
was written by a doting English grandmother to 
her son, Lord Chief Justice North, telling how 


his motherless son “‘left off coats.” This little | 
Francis Guilford was then six years old. The} 
letter is dated October 10, 1679. 


DEAR Son: You cannot believe the great 
concerne that was in the whole family here last 
Wednesday, it being the day that the taylor was 
to helpe to dress little ffirank in his breeches, in 
order to the making an everyday suit by it. 
Never had any bride that was to be upon 
her weding night more handes about her, some | 
the lee, some the armes, the taylor butt’ning, 
and ers ges on the sword, and so man 
lookers-on had I not a ffinger amongst 
could not have seen him. When he was quite 
drest he acted his part as well as any of them 
for he desired he might goe down to inquire for 
the little gentleman that was there the day before 
in a black coat, and speak to the man to tell the 
gentleman when he came from school that there 
was a gallant with very fine clothes and a sword 
to have waited upon him and would come i 
upon Sunday next. But this was not all, there | 
was great contrivings while he was dressing who | 
should have the first salute; but he sayd if old 
Joan had been here, she should, but he gave it 
to me to quiett them all. They were very fitt, 
everything, and he looks taller and prettyer than 
in his coats. Little Charles rejoyced as much as 
he did for he jumpt all the while about him and 
took notice of everything. I went to Bury and 
bot everything for another suitt which will be 
finisht on Saturday so the coats are to be quite 
left off on Sunday. I consider it is not yett 
terme time and since you could not have the full 

leasure of the first sight, I resolved you should 
Love a full relation from 
Yo’r most aff’nate mother, 
A. NORTH. 

When he was drest he asked Buckle whether 
muffs were out of fashion because they had not 
sent him one. 

SRE REE SS eR SE 


‘* Bloody Pond.’’ 


The veterans who visited Chickamauga some 
years ago remembered every spot and every 
incident of the battle-field where Thomas and the 
Fourteenth Army Corps held back the enemy. 
A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune writes: 

One Michigan veteran had his wife with him 
in a carriage containing ten people. He would 
not return to the railroad station until the driver 
turned his team of mules toward the part of the 
park where “Bloody Pond”’ is located. 

When his eyes rested on the hole in the ground 
remembered by so many, they filled with tears. 
His wife was as anxious to see it as himself. 

“Why, that’s the place I’ve often told you 
about, Cynthia,” he said. “How I ever lived | 
through it I can’t tell. I crawled over the dead | 
bodies of my comrades to dip my canteen in that 
pond to a drink of water. Hundreds of 
them died in the effort to reach the place. 

“T had to over their dead bodies. I was 
badly wounded and famishing for water. I 
managed to reach it all right. It gave me) 





strength to live long o> be taken off the 
field. That’s why it is Bloody Pond. It 
was filled with the blood of dead and dying 
Union soldiers.’’ 

“T reckon y 
talking about,” put in the driver of the carriage. 
“T was born and bred in Chattanooga, and I 


often heard my mother talk about that Bloody 
Pond. The day after the battle she says she 
came out here to see the results of the carnage. 
She says the sight was too much for her. | 

“Confederate woman as she was, and hating | 
you Yanks at that time bitterly, she could not | 
stand by and see dying men suffer. Instead of 
returning home as she intended, she put in all 
the day and part of the night carrying water to 
4 — and giving them all the assistance 
she could.” 


es ee 
A Grizzly’s Speed. 


A Filipino does not show by his looks how 
fast he can run. Neither does a grizzly bear. 
Yet both have great speed. As between a horse 
and a bear, one would expect the horse to win, 
yet the conditions likely to bring about such a 
trial of speed would hardly be desirable ones. 
The Washington Post, however, repeats an 
Arizona man’s story of such a race. 


My brother, says the Arizona man, was up 
among the sheep-ranches on horseback, one day, 
when he suddenly came upon a big silver-tip bear 
hot twenty yards off. He was afraid to risk a 
shot. Having heard of a grizzly’s running 
ability, he had a desire to test it, but had no 
Wish to set the pace himself. 

He uttered a few of the cowboy “‘yeeps,” 
knowing that the creature would run if it were 
not attacked or cornered. And run it did. It 
started at an awkward shuffle toward the moun- 
tain, a mile and a half away. Then the rider 
put spurs to his horse, which was a good one, 
and followed. 

The bear lumbered along with leaps like a 
greyhound. The cowboy rode his best, but had 
hot gained ten yards on the bear when the bear 
Teached the cover of the mountainside. 

“The story sounded fishy to me,” admitted the 
man who told it; “so I went over the ground 
the next day, and sure enough, there were the 
unmistakable marks of the bear’s flight in a 

at trail showing leaps of from fifteen to 
twenty feet, and the ground at each jump was 
torn up as if by a harrow.” 





THE YOUTH'’S 


mixed foreign stamps, pocket album and stamp 
collector, 12¢c. Columtnan Stamp Co., Arlington, Mass. 


ng School STAMMERERS' a'iremont St. Boston. 








| 


200 mixed Foreign stamps 10c. Fine sheets. 50% off. | 


G. M. FRAME, 197 


Write us for a 25c. full-sized bottle of 
« Chase’s Antiseptic Tooth Powder 
sentfree. H. £. CHASE, Dentist, 88 Tremont St., Boston. 








bite; Peruvian Cavies, look like poodle-dogs, 


ashington St., Boston, Mass. | 


S Belgian Hares; Fancy Mice, 3 colors, never | 


size of guinea-pigs, gentle and caning. Or- 
ders taken for pets—dogs, monkeys, parrots,song-birds, 
pigeons, etc. nd stamp. F. H. Dewey, Westfield, Mass. 


CAN YOU CRACK’EM? 

MENTA A book of 100 catch or trick 
NUTS. cents. HOME SUPPLY Co., 

L U, 132 Nassau St., New York. 
THE WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 

Worcester, Mass. 

Courses of study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 
Engineering and Chemistry. 200-page catalogue, show- 


ing appointments secur y si uates, matied free. 
Expenses low. 33d year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 


GARTER'S *orousean 


g sxeg eer PASTE 


ha 
a 
THan Mucicace For Aut Purposes 
WP so_o syY~Grocers. 
Druggists & Stationers. 


E2. CaRTER'S INK CO.-Boston 


See what Happens! 


Listen to a child story : 





rain-ticklers. Mailed for 10 

























MARy : — “ Did you say your prayers last 
night?” 
LICE: — “ Yes.” 
MARY: —“ Well, I didn’t, and I’m not 


going to say ’em to-night! Nor to-morrow 
hight! Nor the next night! I’m going to 
stop now for five nights and if nothing hap- 
pens to me, then I’m never going to say’em 
any more.” 


This is the way children reason 
—and some grown-up people, too ! 
They are all right because “ noth- 
ing happens!” 

Now you probably drink coffee. 
How can we make you realize 
what you are losing in not trying 


CHASE & SANBORN’S 


“PRigh Grade’”’ 
COFFEE. 


Nothing happens to you if you 
don’t use it! So it is hard to get 
you started. 

But something happens if you 
once try a cup! You find the grocer 
delivers it in an imported, air tight, 
parchment-lined bag. You wonder 
about this. But when you taste the 
coffee you get a hint. This coffee is 
only roasted on order; it is then 
hermetically sealed as it comes 
from the roaster ; it is packed un- 
der the Chase & Sanborn Seal 
warranted trade-mark, and is guar- 
anteed to be highest quality. 

Try it just once. 


















SPECIALTIES. 


Brooders that have made us 
famous; best and most widely 
used. Our latest is the Junior 
Brooder for 50 Chickens. Price $6. 

Portable Poultry-House ; a 
good all-the-year-round home for 
a dozen_ hens. 
painted. te in sections, easily 
put together. ce, $14. 

\ 1900 Iiiustrated Catalogue of Peep OU’ 
maar Day Specialties, includin 
P 2 on Chicken-Raising, sent 
EGGS from our fine flock of thoroughbred 
White W yandottes, large, erdy. 
brown-egg stock, extra layers, 13 eggs, #1.00. 


E. F. HODGSON, Box 50, Dover, Mass. 


Treatise 
bE. | 


rovlems with answers. Real | 





ou know tolerably what youre PEEP O”’ DAY POULTRY | 





Well-made and | 





COMPANION. 








MURESCO is a thoroughly practical wall 
finish. It is superior to kalsomine or any 
other preparation for the finest decorations 
and is cheap enough for the plainest work. 
It is used for tinting, fresco and relief work 
or as a coating on rough surfaces in place 
of whitewash. 


MURESCO is preferred throughout 
the country by Decorators, 
Fresco- Painters and 
Whiteners. 

















is a dry 
powdered prep- 
aration to be mixed 
with boiling water and applied 
withabrush. It gives asmooth, hard 
finish without gloss. It will not rub or 
nee off and is fireproof. Comes in white 

at will stay white, and 14 beautiful tints. 


Ask your dealer or write us for tint card, 
price-list, etc., also for large folding Maps 
and Safety Matches, FREE. 





GOULD & CUTLER, 
69-75 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 























MY SITUATION 


with the Cypress Lumber Co. was obtained fér me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 
5 urbank, Stoneham. Write to BURDETT 


COLLEGE, 694 Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. 








Gorton’s Godfish Cake, 


“Absolutely Boneless.” 





If you want the very best boneless codfish 
ask your grocer for Gorton’s Fish Cake. 

It is the very choicest parts of fine 
George’s cod and is absolutely boneless. 

It is sold in one-pound packages. 

From it the best results in Fish Balls, Cod- 
fish and Cream and all kinds of codfish 
dishes are obtained. 

We also put up Fish Balls in cans all pre- 
pared ready to heat and serve. 

If your grocer doesn’t sell ‘ Gorton’s,” 


send us his name 
and we will see ee 
a are sup> “Se = 
SLADE GORTON & CO., 


Gloucester, Mass. 


GORTON’S CODFISH BALLS re 10 cts, 


your dealer does not sell them, send us @1.15, 
and get 10 cans, by express prepaid. 
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Bruises and Sprains, 

Lameness and Stiffness, 
Sore Chests, Sore Muscles. 
DIRECTIONS — ‘‘Rub It In.’’ 
RESULT — Relief From Pain. 


A large bottle 25 cents at all druggists. 
bottle FREE for a 2-cent Stamp. 





Sample 


It. 


1/ EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


| Wyandottes, all varieties, Barred and Buff Plymouth 





Rocks, R. L. Reds, Buff Leghorns, Orpingtons, Blue 

Andalusians, Dark Brahmas and Anconas. My stock 

is Al,and up-to-date. Won nearly 200 premiums last 

season. Stock for sale at all times. Send Stamp _for 

Jilustrated Catalogue. W. 8B. Richardson, Knightsville, RK. 1. 
BY 


| MAIL 





Stitch Ripper. 


Rips and picks out machine-stitching, bastings, and 
draws threads for hem ——— Saves your fin- 
Not Scissers. Does 


ay and inakes ripping easy. 
Not Cut. Money back if you say so. Agts. wanted. 


A. E. DEMERRITT, 90 Canal Street, Boston. 


Trainer’s (Natural Asphalt) 
Portable Gravel 


ROOFING. 


Any one can apply it. 










Rahat haha Shake eee 
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Strong, Durable, 


Fireproof, Inexpensive. 


In Rolls containing 108 sq. ft. 
Write for Sample and descriptive Price - List. 
C. W. TRAINER MFG. CO., 89 and 91 Peart St., Boston. 
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“Priscilla” Universal 
Hoop Holders 


Pematatat we hehehe 

























Will hold all sizes of Em- 
broidery Hoops from 4 to 
to-inch, in any position, 
by means of the ball joint, 
|) giving the operator an 
|} opportunity to work with 


|§ both hands. Embroidery 
|? can be done much faster 
device. 


We will deliver our 
Hoop Holders, finished 
in Tuscan Bronze, for so 
cents each, without Hoop. 


* Priscilla ” 
‘| Embroidery 
| Sets. 


Our Sets consist of one Hoop Holder and special 


| and better by using this 
} 


ey for large hoops, with one Hoop for use in em- 
roidering large pieces and expert work. They are 
made in 10, 12 and 15-inch sizes, and are adjustable, 


holding the work firmly in any position. 
We will deliver a 


Special Set with 10-in. Hoop and 
iit Holder for. ° ad . 


<< ane $1.25. 
No. 1_ Set with 12-in. Hoop and 
HMolderfor. .« + «© « »e 1.50, 
No. 2 Set with 15-in. Hoop and 
Holder for. ° ° ° ° e 2.00. 


We guarantee our goods to give entire satisfaction 
and to be exactly as represented, and will cheerfully 
refund cash sent us if they are not found so. 


PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 
41-43 Kinsley Street, HARTPORD, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 
Expansion Hoops, Universat Hoop Ho pers, 
Emproiwery Sets AnD Novettigs. 














Minard’s Linim®nt Mfg. Co., Bost 











RICHMOND’ 











An Ideal Range. 


All the desirable features in other 
ranges are perfected in the ‘‘ Rich- 
mond’’—the only range with a 
Mercurial Oven Thermometer. 


THIS THERMOMETER is the only 
accepted practical 
register of heat. 

a certainty. 


THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., 


and scientific 
It makes Baking 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


NORWICH, CONN. 


RANGES 
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The only Perfect Remedy. It is antiseptic. 
arrests decay, is healthful to the teeth 
and gums. Highly recommended by 


leading Dentists All druggists 
5c. or by mail'upon receipt of price. 
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Groceries. 
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Pure Red Currant Jelly. e 


Many so-called red currant jellies on 
the market are nothing but apple 
pulp colored with aniline red 
and flavored with chemicals. 
They are unsatisfactory to use 

and are detrimental to health. 


If the package bears 
this label, it’s pure! 


a 
PURE =e 
RED CURRANT JELLY 









Sold in our own labeled packages by 
leading grocers throughout New Eng- 
land. If your grocer does not keep our 


ALONZO A. KNIGHTS. 
goods send us his name; we'll see that 


Froston, Mass. 
you are supplied. he, ee 
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MINUTE! | 
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For many years people used pearl tapioca, 

and tediously soaked it all day in 
ott preparing it simply because 
wy Fi there was no better way till 


Minute 
Tapioca 


came about. This requires 
no soaking, but dissolves 
at once in hot water or 
milk and is ready for in- 
stant use. 

Many a grocer has to 
throw away the old pearl 
tapioca barrel and the last 
of its contents since people send 13 cents for full-size 
have found out about the ‘‘ Minute.’’ package by mail. 


Samples of both and Minute Receipt Book sent for 2-cent stamp. 
WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, - - - 





whether ill or well, is found in our 


Minute 


Gelatine. « 


It requires no soaking, 
and is prepared almost 
in a minute. Each 
package subdivided 
into four envelopes, each 5 
making one pint. Whole Sal 
package makes one-half gallon. - 7 


If your grocer hasn't it, 
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An ideal food for invalids and conva- 
lescents, and a dainty dish for any one, 
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Orange, Mass. § 
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A. A. KNIGHTS & SON, 87 Commercial Street, Boston. 


INGLE CHOP 
FORMOSA TEA 


OOLOONG 
IS FRAGRANT, DELICIOUS, AND 


ALWAYS UNIFORM IN QUALITY. 


.. IT IS PACKED IN ATTRACTIVE LITTLE 
CHESTS CONTAINING ONE POUND OR 
ONE HALF POUND EACH. A A “A A OA 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
SEND TO US FOR 


Free Sample. 


DELANO, POTTER & CO., 
43-45 COMMERCIAL STREET, - - BOSTON. 
Kindly mention name of your Grocer. 
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i G i A 
15 Articles Given way. 
AL ri Couch (your choice of cover), Beautiful Morris Chair, Choice of 
Lao py face, the other ae ing case). Brass Trimmed Metal Bed and best Woven 
bees, Angane Ok Chitenloy ON book Cased, heshioe hae shgety of Ook anit 
a Tabie, shineh Hardwood and Canvas Trunk, Eureka Camera, 5-D' lece Silver-Plated Tea Set. 


Your Choice of the Above Articles FREE with a $12.00 Assortment of 


Mealine Soap 


AND OTHER ARTICLES, VIZ.: 








10.Boxes Mealine 8 cakes per box),at .25 $2.50 2 Bottles Silver Cleaner at.2 50 
60 Cakes Yale Laun 4 Soap - at .05 2.50 2 Bottles Mealine Toilet Cream at. .50 
es Pine Tar Soap at .10 60 2 Bottles Extract of Vanilla (or any 

3 Boxes Yale Shampoo and Toilet other flavor, 2 oz. at.2 .60 
Soap (8 cakes per box at. 75 1 Bottle Violet Perfume at.25 1265 

4 Sticks ‘Witch Hazel Shaving Soap at .10 40 =|. 1 Bottle Jaly of the Valley at.2% .26 
10 Cakes English Castile Soa at .10 1.00 1 Bottle Cra Apple Perfume a -26 
10 Packages Naptha-rine Soap 1 Bottle White Heliotrope Perfume at .2%5 .25 
Powder (1}4-lb. packages) at.lo 1.00 1 Bottle White Lilac Perfume 26 

2 Bottles Pastoria Tooth Powder at.2 6.50 $12.00 


KEEP WHAT YOU WANT AND SELL THE REST. 


Tempered Steel Springs. Fox’s Patent Socket Casters. Top stuffed 

= TT Tow, hot with Excelsior, Covered with High-Grade Velours, Empire 

Design. Colors: Olive Green, Myrtle Green, Crimson and Old Gold, 

This isn’t a cheap couch; it’s good 

enough for anybody’s home! 

Whatever poem 2% select is 

d right along with the box of 

goods and you have it to enjoy while 

you’re paying for it. 

30 days allowed for remittance. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for illus- 

trated circular and cake Mealine 
Soap or small bottle of Perfume. 


Mi pwlplpplppl 


MEALINE CO., ‘New Haven, Ct. 


Apa, 











Pure Food 


develops pure lives, makes , <7)" 
strong, noble, courageous 
men and women—the back- 
bone of the nation. 

Many articles of food, 
otherwise pure, are made 
harmful, almost poisonous, by the flavoring 
extract used in them, for very few extracts are 
actually made from the fruit whose name they 
bear, but are compounds of chemicals, cheapal- / 
cohol and water—made to imitate fruit flavors. 


Baker’s Extracts 


are made direct from the finest fruits by a new 
and original process. They are as healthful as 
fruit itself, and give food a Natural Fruit 
Flavor. They’re in Honest Bottles, too, no « 
paneled sides. 

GROCERS WILL SUPPLY YOU 


IF YOU ASK FOR THEM.... 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 








Baker's Vanilla, Orange, 

Lemon, Coffee, Chocolate, 

Almond, Rose. :: :: :: 
wees 
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FOR LAUNDRY PURPOSES, DISHES, POTS, PANS, WOODWORK, 
WINDOWS, ETC.—IN FACT, EVERYTHING FROM CELLAR TO ATTIC. 


BUY OF IN EVERY 
YOUR GROCER. P PR E S E N T 10-ct. PACKAGE. 
Beware o&f Imitations. We Give Premiums for Sapone Wrappers. Send for Premium List Free. 
Mass. 


THOMAS HERSOM & CoO., New Bedford, 

















SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING ToP 
BOrTTLEs. 











gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to. linens, 


laces and goods that are 
worn and faded, 


Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 
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These are of STERLING SILVER and made by one of the 
most reliable silverware manufacturers in the country. 
This Coffee is a choice blend of private grown 
varieties. Selected, blended, roasted and packed 
under our personal supervision. ™& & &% & & 


Leading grocers. 
Send for Premium List. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Always in air-tight cans. 
Save the COUPONS for Premiums. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, 


~ 































